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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THOMAS HOOD. 


Whenatrue, good man dies, the angels 





which have spiritual relations with the 
destiny of the living, weep. ‘This is an 
all-important fact, which it is a matter of 
life and death for our souls to know, so 
that we may be ever and perpetually re- 
newing our certamnty of the Divine World, 
and its sympathy for our mortal one. 
But the mere, simple fact, — which is all 
we need, — has een so OVveTlaid and 
be-commonplaced by maudlin poets and 
writers of epitaphs, obituaries, and othe 
inanities, that one, to get the real good of 
it, must forget that he has ever seen it 
betore. Yes, ves,—the angels weep 


when a good man dies, —let us neve 


forget that. They weep 


, not tor him, now 
rlorious like themselves, and united to the 


ymmetrical group trom which fis soul 


was a dismembered tragment, but for 
us Who remain with so much mol 

tv. and coldness, and heartiessness n 
the world. and so much [ess ot fe and th 
hott ot to To SISt 1s KSOTTE lOrTTrOrs, 


and eneel OW oul Waly. Yes, when 
a strong, good man dies, all the Heavens 
weep for those who are leit behind. 


Hood was a man for all the world to 


love, to twine their hearts around. He 
was a Wit. onlv because wit Is the light- 
ning of love, —the sweet summer light- 


ning whieh hurts not, ind. because he 


was all full, — brain, heart, and soul, 


ofl love. He astounded with his innocent 


imnorance, his infantile wiles and graces, 


with whieh he unconsciously won your 


} 


heart His eapacity for loving was only 


} 


limited by the Human Raee; he loved 


them all. From the brilliant flashes 
of his pen came most musical thunder ; 
ind deep, but 


i. bird. In 


all his awift throwing of keen 


growling, 


never angry, 
pure, and clear, and joyous as 
shafts, 
never wounded he any man’s or woman’s 
bosom. FE vils, abuses, corruptions,—the 


migantic shadows whieh stalk the world, 
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blighting every thing, and poisoning eve- 
ry thing with their presence ; with these 


he held fierce, uncompromising war ; 
sometimes with heavy and sober weapon, 
hurled with admirable aim against the 
head of his enemy, but more frequently 
with the lighter but not less effective 
irmor of satire and wholesome mirth. For 
twenty long and dreary vears, while his 
frame was racked with the sharpest pangs 


ot disease, and his brain distracted by the 


cares and curses of poverty, his pen was 
an ever-flowing, an ever-sparkling foun- 
tain of ehe itl thougnts, noovlk ispira- 

is ollicsome humor, and contagious 
galety ; every thing that could expand the 
withered heart a] Une poor, ind hohte n 
thie Durden of iabor. W here ver there 


was suflering, hunger, misery, there came 


the gentle soul of ‘Tom Hood, exuding 
the goiden n tar Ol sympathy. But most 
of all did he groan in spirit over the op- 
pressions and horrors which beset the 
rath of Woman l‘o his exquisite spirit, 


Woman, no matter how deformed with 


nhneaithiul labor, r how ticnuated and 
Sstorted DV 8 ess ents and toodiess 
lavs, Was ¢ ] ed m thie Lugetic 
LULeS ments, Which are hers by 


ind of which a miserable, 


tit il Of roa, 
t Darbarous, a «at oradt d, and brutalized 
society could alone even have had the 
heart to de spoil her. Nor could even her 
fearful fall, when, tortured by despair, and 


driven by the whip of hunger, and want, 


she yielded to glittermg temptation, daunt 
his dauntless sympathy. The Surpassing 


tenderness and pity that poured itself out 
over the poor suicide, dragged from the 
wintry Thames, filled all his heart, and 
was ever ready to flow forth at the slight- 


est sound of woe, 


During his lite, although every body 
drank in every word that fell from his 
pen, as eage rly is the flowers drink 
in the silver dew, nd telt both heart 


nd brain we d thereby, yet he 


was never p? ( popular to himself. 


True, his ‘*Comiec Almanaec,”’ and his 
‘* Whims and Oddities * had a ** tremen- 


dous run;’’ but the preceeds somehow 
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found means to miss /us pocket, and he 
lived and wrought on in absolute poverty, 
while contending daily and hourly with 
an exhausting and agonizing disease, 
which he fe/t was dragging him resist- 
lessly to the grave, with his great tasks 
all unfinished, his bright destiny unfulfill- 
ed. Can there be imagined a greater 


misery than this? Does it not almost con- 


jure up the picture of the chained Titan, 


upon whose vitals ‘* Heaven’s winged 
how bit- 


ter must this cruel destiny have been, 


hound *’ fed constantly’ Alas! 


when even in the reeord of his last days, 
kept by the 


we read that his great agony at the un- 


hand of idolizing affection, 


fulfillment of his work on earth, wrung 
from his lips the oft-repeated exclama- 
I cannot die!’ It 
dissolution from 


tion, ‘ O, 1 cannot die! 
was not the pains of 
which he shrank. these he had calmly 
endured by the hour, and month, and 
vear, without a murmur. But it was the 
incompleteness, the mutilation in which 
he must leave the intellectnal fabrie he 
was sent to baild,—it was the thought 
that this half-constructed temple was 
alone to mark his passage across the field 
of time 

But in the forty-first of his painful 
years caine the irresistible mandate, and 
he vielded back his gentle spirit to Ged. 
And now it begins to be discovered that 
he was, not merely a very popular author, 
but perhaps the greatest of living authors. 
Beside his suddenly-expanded fame, our 
Bulwers and D' Israelis dwart themselves 
to pigmies. Strange as it Is, yet true it 
also is, that the pretentious cavaleade of 
Zanonis, and Last Barons, and Roman 
Tribunes, and philosophic highwaymen, 
and Young Dukes, and other most ex- 
quisite characters, to whose wonderful 
exploits and experiences, the Literature 
of the Age devoted many large and im- 
posing volumes, tor which the writers 


were knighted and sent to Parliament, 


feasted, féted, and fooled te the top ot 


their bent,—are now overtopped and 
outshadowed by an humble maker of 


Comic Almanacs, — a manufacturer of 


iia, 








quips 


eommon metre 
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Tis < 2 ‘ , 
and quidities,-——-a mere writer of 


versicles, such as 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids h ivy and red; 

A woman sat in nly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread, — 
Stitch! i 


tn poverty, hunger, and dirt, 


uhbwema 


stitch! stitch 


Amd still with a voice of dolorots pil h, Lt) 
She sang the * song of the Shirt F in 
‘*Work! work! work! oul 
While the cock is crowing aloof! to 
And work, work, work 
Till the stars shine through the roof 
It's O! to be a slave pl 
Along with the barbarous Turk 
Where wom never a soul to save 





If this is Christian work 





mea ind gusse ru nd 
7> Vl 
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Till over 1 sl f sleep, 
And se W I na re u 
O' men, with sisters dear $ 
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With fingers weary atid worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A Woman sat in @nmwomanly rags. 
Piying her needle and thread, — 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice 


2 
9: GoIlorous 


pitch 


Would that its tone could reach the Rich! 


She sung this ** Song of the Shirt 


HATE! 


ot s man, and the wide-spread la 
t that follows his death is, that while 
popular ,writers of England, write 
the world as it is,— trim all their ehar- 
ters, speeches 1 meidents to the 
nt q ~ Tl , ‘ tn i is { a W Iie re 
pre = 4 t le é pe tt ca to read or sit 
} lor nt upon thors Hood wrote 
the mighty and struggling heart of 
gland, of Humanity. This homely 
Song of the S|! pi s well as The 
idg f Sighs,’’ touched a cancer, 
se roots lav coiled around t life- 
os of working laving Ssiarving, 
| a thril through it, | 
i ext { with a con- 
~ ~ roj hye | [ t tT T WwW 
has d 
? : ; ; 
< i y g 
‘ =+ ae | ‘ 6 } 
| th ve e 
del t 
| 
\\ 
( \ 
\ ~ r a ' = 
; “ 
-~ \ | > 
I] 
i] 
Poets In addition to the two 
vhich ive already alluded 
y scarcely | by any s 
} | ( t. of tl ce t \ 1 f 
e t ‘Dream of EF ne Aran 
tw \ I | Of l na 
1 of t Midsummer 1] 
hv ren cer of ‘Tita ind Ob 
! 1 th ex ite court of Shak 
1 €X latio And tI fol] \ J 
n wW res from a old En 3] 
ivazine, where it appeared anonym 
m Vv Vi ) ms to 1 yb 
ed of t ve S t of Poet I 


lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie 


se popalar- 


There’s liv ing roses on the bash, 

And blossome on the tree ; 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless han 
Some randony bud will meet: 

Thou canst not fread. bat thou wilt fiad 


The daisy at thy feet. 


‘Tis like the ! rtnaay of the A rid 
When earth was boro in 
The licht is made 


bloom 

of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume , ¥ 

There’s crimson buds, and whme and blue j-- 
[he very rainbow show’rs 

Have turned to blossoins where the ¥ fell, 


And sown the earth with flowers 


There’s fairy tulips in the East 
Che den of the sun 

The v \ treams reflect the hues 
‘ | hloecns . e¢g con 


Mi rn opens Ike r crien hh ruse, 
Stull wet with pearly showers 
hen, lady, leave the silken thread 


Thou twivest into flowers 


tect notice 


with a tribute to Hood's memory 


. by Mrs 


And, after he was laid in his 
rrave, the bells tolled on: another and 
another passed away,— names highly hon- 
ored in Art, —Caleott, Smirke, Phillips, 
the gent l highly fied Dunean 

1 now « whos me has long been 
housel i word, but whese death has 


ticipated for months, nay, for 


y Sones a e poet— Vet strange to 
\ s Liv nual ** jest- 
—'| Ho lruly, the man 


r af \ f shed abundant 
{ [ yet could imagine 
| , of the Mi mmer Fai es, ’ 
L I of |] ene (ram, and 
{ Che Song of a 
Shirt Che Bridge of Sighs,” 
‘ } } formed 


nono common 
home !”’ 


time | met him 


\] on I | I ned 
‘ . { ( aisappoint 
I t ( ince in repost was 
f me choly ’ than of mirth 
i even to s 
‘ Of the tace 
‘ ( mi re eved bv 
ole ‘ Vv of | moutl Or the 
4 I ( st L eve 
‘ " mone his 


tf we ‘he ire many wit- 
‘ rs to f 1 society, who 
t K ( 1d inhan, ul less, 
ce a sound board, he makes a great 
it t ch - who Col sider 
themselve eved, unless an ‘* ar 
( open at once Jike a book, and 
speak as he writes; this vulgar notion, 
ce on s olt sun . inp, creeps nto 
oo ( | ( lt W } sso consider 
ed, ve s both Hook and Hood 
Set. Sa pointer sets a part idge . bv 
persons Who glitter in evanescent light, 
mply by repeat what such men have 
Salad | iI OK . hked this e¢ 
lebrity, this tting and staring, this 
on hunt, o dill t trom the heart 


atness. Mr 


' 
pointed t as the ‘* man who was funny.’’ 
Kept him out of a crowd, where there 
were always numbers who really honor- 
ed his genius, and loved him for his gen- 
t! ind domestic virtue It was only 
mong his frieeds that his plavfal faney 


¥ 





finurished. or that he vielded to its influ- 
ence ; although, strictly speaking, ‘* so- 


eial’’ in all his feelings, he never sought 


to stimulate his wit by the false poison of 


draughts of wine; nor was he ever more 
cheerful than when at his own fireside he 
enjoyed the companionship of his dear 
and devoted wife. He was playful as a 
child; and his imagination, pure as 
bright, frolicked with nature, whom he 
loved too well ever to outrage or insult 
And yet 
he was City born, and City bred,— born 
‘the Poultry ;’’ 
theugh bern as it were, to letters, ter his 


by slight or misrepresentation 
in the unpoetic district of 


father was a bookseller; and the son 


was remarkable tor great Vivacity of spir- 


lis, and prone to astonish Food Cilizens, 
guests ut his father’s, no less than his 
lelliow-puplis when at school, vy the 
shrewdness and brillianevy of his « erva- 
tions upon to ‘s of which it was thought 


he kne Ww nothing. He hoished his edu- 


‘ 


cation at Camberwell ; and even at that 


early age being In Ve precarious heaith 
was ad ed to try he effects of a sea 
vi re on his consti ou he sea 
suited nm not l can wel lagine its 
Do iW 1 uienes S itl ss, — its 
iit 7 brightness, and iis ns 
find ho i t ent] OS l 


( ew ! ‘ 
I 
- ; ! ‘ 
\ if \ 5 t “ Ww ~ 

( 
S 

i i - 
‘ i . i 
tour + s of 2 « i , 
; y T ' 
\ n i rand humility \ { 
| ‘ I kn y i 
Ow ¢ VS 

B it \ I a sad t ( r\ no 
! i tary one, do the last mol : 
tri nN I at ‘ >)! \ lt 
S {7 i) > k wh r at \ 
heart Great Br vhile its authe 
was pan r for b h. and trying to en- 
list the forces of his triends in the launch 


ot the Magazine that still bears his name 
And his friends stood by him: they gath- 
‘ d willingly beneath the banner, which, 
had it been sed by a strong arm, instead 
of one trembling with pain and the unstea- 
diness of departed health, would have bat- 
tled the breeze nobly, and waved for 


years !t Im! 


as a shelter 
\ little longer, and the 


intly above, - 
to his home. 
difficulties of his position increased ; one 

‘)’Envoi ”’ 
to the end of each ** periodical labor,”’ in- 


| 
illness succeeded another, and 


dueed the mingling smiles and tears of 


his admire) He wrete wit while prop 
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ped by pillows; and the chapters of a 
novel, doomed to remain like his life, a 
great fragment, were produced between 
the intervals and beatings of heart dis- 
ease. : 

Alas! what those endure who write 
for bread! But it is all over with him 
now: the go/d has been refined and the 
cruciile is broken ° the toilworn bodv has 
been bowed in death that the sou/ might 
escape into life; the mortal cerements 
have been burst; the winged child is 
borne into the true life; the life of eter- 
nity! ‘Those who love him best rejoice 


it his release from labor: never remuner- 


} i } + e 
ted 1 proportion to the pieasure it pave, 
never 1n a way at all commensurate with 
the enormous profit it produced ; seicom, 
perhaps, thougnt ol Vy those whose 
he is 1t opened Latterly nis dear 
I 

i ] } j ronized hy } terrih] 
Iriends had been agonized Dy hist ribl 
lument, I cannot die, —I cannot ale 


such friends were thankful to Jay him, 
on the 10th of May, in a calm grave at 
It will not, we are sure, 
ve long before a monument is raised to 
1 there are hearts ¢ nough 


in England to remember that his widow 


d two children have but the hundred a 
vear to subsist ¢ —bestowed by Sir 
Robert Peel, whos letter, in words 
vhich m honor, conveyed the re- 

est t then it be permitted to make 

ersona ( nce of one whose 
vorks ¢ admired and apprecia- 

| ~ $ sn | hope le 
\ “ ‘ , — hut 

H i vt l reat statesman 
\ { t su lL nen a WoOr- 

j ~ | ~ 


} } . nect I Assi elation so dil- 
I tempe Irom those 
that paper, that we 
npelled to give it respectful and 
est attention, U yh an extraordaina- 
vy pressure o ur columns tor some days 
st i l W ( ( sto stud 
{ ‘ ns ntion o 
Line ) = no 
‘ nm to ‘ md ect , 
\\ : ’ ‘ and 
x t r il ~ i crs 
Our City of New-York is now enjoying 
in unusual degree of thrift and presper- 
tv, growing and expanding on all sides, 
nereasing in population, in business, and 
> we } H ' Working Classes afe 
} roba rly S Well emploved as eve r be fore. 
ind fa etter than the y can hope to be 
through anv five years to come. ‘Their 
| 


labor, thanks to our excellent Tariff. is 
not to any considerable extent exposed to 
cepress } ‘oreign competulion. Our 


Prisons are so organized as very slightly 


to interfere with our honest Mechanie la- 
bor. \ rapid yet continua! increase of 
buildings, ships, &c. gives employment 
to carpenters, masons, joiners, laborers, 


} 


&e. to an extraordinary extent. And 
yet, it is our deliberate estimate, the re- 
sult of much inquiry, that the average 


earnings of those who live by simple la- 


bor in our City, cinbraeing at least two- 
thirds of our Population, — scarcely if at 


all, exceed one dollar per week for each 
person subsisting thereon. On this pit- 


tance, and very much less than this in 


many thousands of instanees, three hun 


dred thousand persons within sight of 
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Trinity steeple, must pay City rents and 
City prices for food, buy their clothing, 
and obtain such medical attendance, reli- 
gious consolation, méntal culture, and 
means of enjoyment as they have. Is 
this the condition which God intended for 
the mass of human beings? 
— The Courier says: 


“We think the Tribune is greatly mista- 
ken in its alledged facts; nothing like the 
suffering it so graphically depicts exists 
among us: wages are higher now,— so cons 
tractors tell us,—than they have been for 
months or years, and very few who really 
wish work, go without it. The matter, at 
ill events, even if founded in truth, is great- 
ly over-wrought with a view to effect,” &e; 

We wish our cotemporary had extend- 
ed its inquiries to other elasses beside 
, thongh very worthy 

likely to Know 


‘contractors,’ who 
men, doubtless, are not so 

whether the wages of working men and 
the demand for their labor are adequate 
to their comfortable subsistence as thé 
laborers themselves would be. We do 
hope the Courier will pursue this inquiry 
much farther, and favor us with the re- 
sults in &@ more specific and tangible 
shape. It is doubtless true that the ag- 
rtregate demand for labor in our City is 
very good just now,—unusually so, that 
many receive better wages as well as 


steadier employment than they formerly 
did. This, then, is a time exceedingly 
favorable to the Courier’s position: But 


what is the actual condition of the labor- 
ng mass of our citizens? We have net 
to show this before 
is, — we wish we had, and will thank 
some member of each trade or avocation 
ement of the cond- 
tion of his own craft,—-how many, as 
ar as may be, are employed, and how 


manv as near as may be, are Vainlv seek- 


work, — what is th chest. what the 
west, and what the average weekly 
earnings of workmen therein,— how these 
compare with the prices formerly paid, 
&e. &e. Let us have t whole truth. 
Meantime let us stat few of the facts 
witl our own knowled 
1. Th s hardly a vy in which we 
do not receive a , s frem printers 
ind ers. entre ow < any terms 
W ch will k s ol pa The 
facts Ww lin ¢ Oss sion warrant the 
estimate, that there are at no time less 
than twenty thousand persons vainly seek- 


ule +. Se 
ing WOTK in this city. 


2. We are assured by the President of 


the Journevmen Shoemakers’ Associa- 
tion, that the wages of his fellow crafts- 
men in our city, have fallen lower and 
lower, until now the great mass of them 
will hardly keep sou? 
and body together, — not averag ne ever 





work at rates whie 


five dolla S a wee k. The re are 2 few, 
employed on nice custom work, who de 


hetter, but the above is true of the great 


majority. 

3. In our own trade (Printing,) the ar- 
he journeymen of our 
city, including those who do not work 
because they cannot get work, must fall 
short of $6 per week, or $300 per an- 
num, 

4. The regular pay of Day Laborers in 
our city is, if we mistake not, $1 per 
day. Rainy days. severe cold weather, 
&c, are of course excluded. It would be 
a liberal estimate to say that the willing 
laborer has employment four days per 
week, and earns $200 per year. Out of 
this he has to pay rent, buy food, fuel, 


erage earnings of t 
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elothing, medicine, &c, for his family, 2. Adequate Employment at all times. 
often including six or seven children too In Association, there never could be a 


young to labor. season when any shoald be idle because 
5 Th re are nrobably fiftv th musand th VV co ild not obtatn work. The Ca} tal- 
women in our city dependent on the st. the cunning or skilful workmau, would 
own efforts for subsiste 5 One half of) have larger annua dividends : but the 
these are engaged as Teachers, House mere worker would always have work, 
Servants, &c, and so can ve wh le trey t r in doors o out, according to the 
have employn nt The other half ar S son, @ id W ild sure of t \ just re- 
employ das Seamst! sses, Book-F% ide rs, | Ward oT his vor 
in Manufactures, &c, at wages averaging Added to these, the laborer would have 
less than fwo dollars per week Thou- in Association 
sands cannot bdDvVv st { na st f 7 in n : [- ne i Ss not otherw ium 
ao an i / f \ < On th ie \ tf fH t tf | would eost 
hare \ eNXist whil tne na el \ ' tt { f Lie th l sutace- 
ment and wh that faus they n ; I ( icksmith, &e. & 
starve or do wo Hundreds I Vi ild exc! t | ducts directly 
destitution The Working C] s of this City are 
6. Though the ign t and v paying twice as much for their pro- 
fure worst, the « und edue I suff is those who produce them receive 
( iisoO Hund ( ot vo y men cre the un Ajl th immense difter- 
in here from 1 ¥, Sanguine of « will in Asso on be saved to Pro 
fin lng employ ‘ { ms LAD, hi > lu ve | » \ 
“AC Spe nd i! { i l fr = j F Ww , De } ed IStiV ml t 
efforts, o t of of A sso [he time now 
ulent [nite 0 0) mock em-)| Was ) tl I i 1 running to the 
ployers } 1 row o ec th stor smith. tl oF ‘ Live 
mnmecans of ¢c } ) Co l \\ 3 ao X \ \ SL OC steam Or 
In our ey 1 eX \ y man, n \ | 5 \ nount of 
eh : st g i at College w : ( t: the vill 
nono 1 i s i} aw Va = ye fn a 1 \ 
thy, and h s fan s I ( f indus t 
ViLO as 1 ~ \ \ l st 
steadily s s L 
Ling , i 1 
7 T = \ \ _ rt rhe it , of 
written all ov , stry i modes 1 cust spheres of dustry « 
of life. Four t s any persons as educati sue e a few of 1 ime- 
il I I] J Ly L i i » i i 
t es th li > \ GO i \ 
lies W th M k | \ s (,; ( erry 4 ¢ , 


F ) ot t | ‘ 
ments of R i \ : nus y ) ( mM or can be without ; 
live by their bas sum 0 f $100,000, that * poor peop! 

: } 

tn SUDSIS l $ Ol S yw s ( - 

’ ) 
in ind tax ctive | \ss tio How 
; ? na + } 

Cen times as in S 5 } ful (And t ( | » SO SEY V 

’ ein; yv J | SS gyers i \ } 4 f ( <= if i 
; { t ‘ 

vd t c ‘ n n st siment, Itis a ' 


) | ao, t ) pay th tim st ICLOUS ¢ \s tion, i oul 
1 t \ \ | S ( b dey d Lo ser ( » all the 
: . } ts of poo 1 thoro h Kduc Lio oO} tunity 
Such a { » il | Is | J 
wi h Asso , yoses to remedy I sum of $100,000 iswhat we deem 
yy suDdst ) ior aisco it S Vy wy t! ] d. ¢ 
it sts | $ Ita 3 to ( . ‘ AX pro e t best of 1] 
t reward of P t Labor, by taking | plements for 2,000 persons or 
way or l . ( $ I ‘ 100 families, be ; ibout an Lverage 
productive avoea S It do not rail at town p W presum there Is no town- 
the lawyer, the doctor, the grocer, t ship of 2,000 inhabitants, of which the 
retailer of any kind: vet it alms to dis-| th present \V iluation 1s not far more than 
pen vith their vo ons and la them $100,000, ‘This sum is intended to s¢ 
1 all men in b Sillons Min \ to so many | 1 beings, th im 
now occup'* \ lation proposes to ¢ st opportt s | Kdueation. Industry 
munstrate the practicability of a better Subsistence, & perpet Vy, with an- 
own lp Mun ility than thos« now nt il interest to the capita t nd to thre 
eXIs Y u mn of i Labor. and borer every f to acqi weaith 
Skill in a joint stock Ss s well knowleds und skill. In our 
ir constant emplovm st reward nt Society, property worth $ 100,000 
to all. By the sy un of A tion, often fails to give employmen | subsis 
hen perfectly « | co effect. it tence to a dozen human beings, and rarely 
Seote, Rishts © es it to five hundred, —never with 
PCUl t ill m id d ny assurance Of permanency 
1. A thorough Education, Intellectual lhe object of this suggested capital of 
and Physical, whereby each person, male | $ 100,000 is, of course, to form a model 
or fema instru 1 man Association, and demonstrate the practica 
hilerent 4 f Ind trv, SO as not lity of the system That ‘comptlishe 1, 
to be dep icat on oO only. Now th ‘apitalists wv iot hesitate to advance cap- 
yreat ma ity 1 4 y earn a liv f n tal to puren | 1 , wC. fo! future \s 
0 way 1 thousa \ suffer to ‘lutions, hold th property in fee, 01 
r ny ofan V\ \ hon mort . pa to be Cure ava 





any considerable loss, until all who need 
or desire it, shall be permnanently and comm 
fortably loeated on the soil, and enabled 
to earn an ample livelihood, withoat so- 
lieiting from tin to time, opportunity toe 
rK At present, while our Cries are 
crowded, the earth is not one-fourth tilled 
at all, and that which is, is not quite half- 
tilled. ‘This State alone, under a new 
system of Associated Industry, affords 
ampk room for twe nty times its present 
population The laborers now anxiously 
set king work and famishing for want of 
it im Cities, are all needed to subdue, cul- 
tivate and beautifv the earth, and will be 
demanded there, if the chasm between 
Capital and Labor ean any how be bridged. 

Vhe Courier savs: in Association the 
capitalists will only pay the laborer in 
cash or products a certain sum, as now. 
Not so. The laborer will pay the Capi- 
talist so much, annually, as interest on, 

dividend to Capital; and, while he pays 


this, he is thoroughly independent. 


The Courier says it has no plan for the 
fof the destitute, but the old plan 
Industy, Honesty, and Economy. This is 
verv good so far as it goes; but we still 
think preaching Industry to the thousands 
who can find nothing to do, is heaping in 
sult on misfortune, while a Lecture on 
Keonomy tothe hodmen, who can but earn 
five dollars a week, to support his wife 


nd seven children; the seamstress, who 
vst make but six shirts a week, at 
twenty cents each; the widow, who sup- 
ports three ragged children, on the profits 
of an apple stand, yielding her from one 

» two shillings profita day; is rather a 
superfluous performance. Give the poor a 
wel cal ed eation in childhood, and E-m- 
loyment afterward ; teach them how to do 
something, and secure them something to 
lo, that they ean live by, and then if they 
wont work, there is no more to be said. 
But since the natural right, of all men to 
the Land, as a field for employment, and 
i source of subsistence, has, in the pro- 
gress of Civilization, been cut off, we in- 
sist that the Right to Labor should be 
acknowledged and respected. Society 
has no right to starve an able and willing 
man to de ith, nor even into the Poor 


House.—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE MARRIAGE. 
Bind the white orange flowers in her hair ; 
Soft be their shadow, soft and somewhat 
pale, 
For they are omens. Many anxious years 
Are on the wreath that bends the bridal 
ve il, 
The maiden leaves her childhood and her 
home, 
Ail that the past has known of happy hours 
Perhaps her happiest ones. Well may there 
be 
A faint wan co! n those orange flowers, 
For they are pale as hope, and hope as pale 
With earnest watching over future years ; 
With all the promise of their loveliness, 
The bride and morning bathe their wreath 


with tears. 


OO, my tri nd! we ought not to be anx 
ious What the many will say of us, but 
what the One will say, that hath know- 
ledge concerning both good and evil, 


namely . Truth 





CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND 








Transiated for the Harbinger 
XVII 
Anzoleto’s ealousy of the Count, had 
sie ptamidst the distraction eecasioned hin 
by the thirst of success and the love of 
Corilla. 


of 2 mote moral or vigilant defender. 


Happily, Consuele had no need 


Preserved by her own innocence, she still 
escaped from the bold attempts of Zustini- 
ani and kept him ata distance, precisely 
by the little attention she paid to them. 
At the end of a fortnight, this Venetian 
roué had discovered that she had as vet 
none of those worldly passiens which jead 
to corruption, and he spared no pains to 
bring them into existence. But as, even 
in this respect, he was no further advanced 
than on the first day, he did not wish to 
} 


yy too nuch eacerness 


ruin his hopes 
If Anzoleto had thwarted him by constant 
watching, perhaps spit would have in- 
duced him to hurry matters; but Anzole- 
to left him a free field, and Consuelo mis- 
trusted nothing. All he had to do was to 
make himself agreeable, and wait until he 
became necessar\ There was therefor: 
no kind of delheate attentions, ot refined 
gallantries, which he did not contrive to 
please he Conauelo received all these 
idolatries and persisted in attributi or them 
to the elegant and liberal manners of the 
Patriciate, to the passionate dilettantism 
and natura) goodness of her protector 
She experienced for him a true ! 
a holv gratitude; and he, happy and 
troubled at this reliance of a pure soul, be- 
gan to be terrified at the sentiment hi 
would Inspire, when he should at length 
wish to break the ice 

While he gave himself up with fear 
and not without pleasure, to a sentiment 
altogether.new to him, (consoling himselt 
somewhat for his ill suecess with th 
opinion entertain d bv all Venice, of his 
triumph,) Corilla felt a sort of transforma 
tion take place in herself likewise. Sh 
loved with ardor, if not with nobleness ; 
and her irritable and imperious son| bent 


\donis 


It was. indeed, the wanton Venus, smitten 


under the yoke of her young 


by the beautiful hunter, and for the first 
time humbled and fearful before a favored 


mortal. She condesct nded even to fi lon 
> 


virtues which were not in her, which, 


however, she did not even affect without 
feeling a sort of voluptuous and sweet ten- 
derness : so true is it, that idolatry with- 
drawn from self to be direeted towards 
another, elevates and ennobles at times, 
those souls which are least susceptible of 


grandeur and devotion. 


The emotion which she experienced, 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the | 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | 
chusetts. 


reacted on her talents, and it was re- 


} 
marked att Lire, that si played pa- 
thetic parts with mé nature and sensi- 
rility But as her character and the very 
. + Y 1. 
essen ol nuc.ure \ é 0 ) CaAK 
brok } is it Te jirea a Vi il Lnd pain- 
fui te lal c = te p ‘ Ss meta- 
baal 
mMmorpHnre 5S i pays i rin raule d 
in the strugg ul vas dally perceived 
; 
Vy Some with a malicieus } D thers 
with serious terror, that she was losing 
1 ; akear 
ner pewer;rs. Her voice ecame We2ke! 
very day. rhe brilliant caprices of her 
‘ , ‘ 1 hes 
n $ lon W ( | ( ) L Sin - 
~ yt re 1 | ‘ Oo bons 
ih ; - 
ane dis isu ind terror she I on per- 
ee v1 i. < f ne we k ot WwW uk- 
ening fh nd at i representation 
i 
whit ced ons ys début, she 
1 
sang so laise a missed SO Many SIrikt! 
} ssages, that ! f is ip i d | her 
s 
l 1 W I d to tl 
] ‘ ns I i rin S yf 
} ) osers 
\ S I C it \ ap t 
theatre w ywded almost to suffocation 
{ 0) ( [ } nal iota! ad 
pai a 
} ! vided b tweel the 
fear of s g lover fall, and that of 
seeing | | triumph, placed her- 
self t t! b k OF ! e dark box on 
the st All the ban and arriere bh 
or the Lristo } id peauty of V enict 





triple glittering semicircle. The pefits- 
atres filled up the wings, and, as was 
then the custom, a part of the stage. The 
Ly y ssa show self in front oj th 
irtain, wit! ie o | dignitaries of 
} r pie P pora dire ted tne or- 
ches i } on 9 t Z. st in 
Wualted at the door of Const lo’s box. un- 


til she had finished dressing; while Anzo- 


eto, arraved asan ancient warrior, with all 
he queer ry otf the age, almost 
fain? | } 1 ¢) _ ‘ ] 17 ] 
fainted Dehind the s¢ ies, and swallowed 
1 Oo ’ t ( ’ y ] 
ore I V S wine to steady 

ft : 


Luction, neither 


— 
- 
4 


ofa classic nor ol n innovator, neither 


} 


of a severe ancient, nor of an audacious 


modern. It was the unknown work of a 
strancer. ‘lo escape the ecabals, which 
his vwn name, or any other celebrated 


name, would not have failed to excite 


umong rival compositors, Porpora, de- 
siring above all, the s ss of his pupil 
had pro post d, al | put in st dy, the score 
ot Ipermnestra, the lyrie début of a young 
: 

German, who had not in Italy, nor in any 


other part of the world, either enemies or 
partisans, and who was nam 
ly, Mr. Christopher Gluck. 

When Anzoleto appeared on the scene 
a murmur of admiration ran through the 


succeed- 


house. The tenor, to whom he 
ed, an admirable singer, who had made the 


mistake of delavine his retreat until age 


was inter 
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had thinned his voice and disfigured his 
face, was but little regretted by an un- 
grateful public; and the fair sex, who 
hear more frequently with their eyes than 
with their ears, were charmed to see, in 
lace of that great red faced man, a youth 
of twenty four, fresh as a rese, blond as 


as if Phidias had had a 


hand in it, a true son of the lagunes: 


Pha bus, made 


Bianco, respo, @ grass ito .* 


He was too much agitated to sing his 
first air well; but his magnificent voice, 
his fine points, some new and happy 
strokes, were sufficient to secure to him 


the prepossession of the women and of the 


natives The débutant had preat powers, 
great promise; he was applauded with 
three rounds, and recalled twice upon the 


stave, after having retired behind the 
scenes, asis the custom in Italy, and at 
Venice more than elsewhere. 

Phis success restored his courage ; and 


when he reappeared with Ipermnestra, he 


i 


y 


was no longer afraid. But the whole ef- 
feet of this scene was for Consuelo; they 
saw, they heard nobod y but her. They 
said to each other: ‘‘ There sheis; yes, 
that is she !** ‘‘ Who?”’ ‘‘The Spaniard ?”’ 
‘Yes, the débutante, /’amante del Zusti- 


“* 


Consut lo € ntered gravely and coldly. 


She looked around upon the audience, re- 
ceived the salutes of applauses from her 
protectors, with a reverence free from hu- 
mility and from coquetry, and uttered her 
recitative in a voice so firm, with an ac- 
cent so grand, and a security so victori- 
ous, that at the first phrase, cries of ad- 
miration arose from all parts of the house. 
‘* Ah! the traitor has deceived me,” cried 
Corilla. casting a terrible glance at Anzo- 
leto, who could not refrain, at that instant, 
from raising his eyes towards her, with a 
badly disguised smile, and throwing her- 
self ta the bottom of the box, she burst 
into tears. Consuelo sang a few more 
bars. Then the voice of old Lotti was 


in his corner — ** Amuce mi- 


ir 
~ 


heard sayin 
er, Gueslo un portento.’** 

She sang her grand air ef début, and 
upted ten times; they cried en- 
core! recalled her seven times upon the 
stage; there were roars of enthusiasm. 
{n fine, the fury of Venetian dilettantism 
dais 


layed itself in all its impetuosity at 


I 
once transporting and ridiculous. ‘* Why 


; 
i Liat y 


ery out so’”’ said Consuelo, en- 
tering the wing only to be ealled out 
again by the vociferations of the pit, “‘ one 
would say they wished to stone me.”’ 
Irom that moment, they thought only 


lv of Anzoleto. They treated 


secondar} 
him well, because they were in a mood 
for satisfaction ; but the indulgent coldness 
with which they allowed to pass, the de- 

*W hite, curly and fleshy. 

+ Zustiniani’s mistress. — 

+ 


+ My friends, this is a prodigy. 








: 
: 

t 
: 
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fective portions of his singing, without 
consoling him immoderately at those in 
which he retrieved himself, proved to him, 
that if his person did please the women, 
the expansive al d vociferous majority, 
the masculine public, held him cheap and 


reserved their tempests of excitement, for 


the prima donna. Am ne all those who 
had com With ntentions, not on 
ventu lam i ( 1 ls, th 

were not three who offered any resistance 
to the current. id t] invineible necess!- 


ty of ay nlaudine the wond r of the day 
Ihe score had the greatest suecess, al- 
} has ie — Sentai ia sl 
though it Was not list qd to, and nobody 
thought of the musie itself. Jt was an 
entirely Italian mus eful, somewhat 
pathetic, and one which did not prophecy, 


they say, the author of Alces/is and of Or- 
pheus. There was not a sufficiency of 
striking beauties to shock the audience. 
After the first act, 
was called before the curtain with the dé- 


butant, the débutante, and even Clorinda, 


German maestre 


who, thanks to the } tection of Consuelo. 


' . 
had snufh d thr ruc 


h the second part witha 
mealy voice and a common accent, but 


whose beautiful arms had disarmed the 


world: Rosalba, whom she replaced, wus 


i 


ve ry meag 

At the interlude, Anzoleto, who watch 
ed Corilla stealthily, and perceive d her in- 
creasing agitation, thi t it best to visi 
her in her box, in order to prevent some 
explosion, As soon as she saw him, 
she flew at him like a tigress, and dealt 
him two or three vigorous buffets, the last 
of which term in so hooked a man- 


ner as to draw several drops of blood, 


i 


and leave a mark, which red and whit 
paint could not afterwards eoneeal. Thi 
maltreated tenor put a stop to these sallies, 
by a heavy blow of his fist, in the pit of 
her stomach, which made the cantatrice 
fall half suffocated, into the arms*of her 


sister Rosalba. ‘Infamous, traitor, ou g- 


evardo ’’* murmured she, with a stifled 
Voice \ i V r Consuelo sha | we l 
ish by 

= li Vo nave th | luck to make Ole 
step, one gesture, any trouble whatever 
this evening, | w poniard you in the 


face of all Venice,’ rephed Anzoleto, pale 
and with shut teeth, making eolisten be- 
fore her eyes, his fa ful knite, which he 
could dart with all the dexterity of a man 
of the lagunes. 

i lle would do it 


as soon 


as say it,’ 


+} ; » | sé ) : 
murmured the terrified Rosalba, ** Be qui- 


et; let us go, we are in danger of death 
here.’’ 

‘Yes, that you are, and do not forget 
it,’’ replied Anzoleto; and retiring, he 
closed the box door with violenee and fas- 
tened them in with ad yuble turn ot the 


key. 


tragi-comie seene had 
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passed after the Venetian style, in a mys- | ped under the plate of Anzoleto, a little 


terious and rapid half-voice, yet, when 
the débutant was seen to run quickly 


across the wing to regain his box, with 


his faee hidden in a handkerchief, they 
imagined some little quarrel; and the hair 
dresser, who was called to re-arrange the 
curls of the Greek prince and to plaster 


over his wound, r 


ported to all the band 


of choristers and hangers on, that an am- 
orous cat had struck her claws into the 
face of the he ro | he said hair-dresser 


ul ce rstood this kind of wounds, and was 


OV nO Means a novice in such adveutures 
of the theatre. ‘The aneedote made the 


round of the stage, 


leaped, | know not 


how, over the foot lights, spread itself 


from th 


e orchestra to the balconies, and 


thence to the boxe Ss, W henee it re deseend 


1 on its route, even 


ed, somewhat magnifies 
to the lowest recesses of the pit. The 

Col ection of A 1ZA leto with Corilla Was 

but some persons had seen 

him earnest about Clorinda, and the com- 
. 7 } } . / } 

mon report was, that the seconda donna, 


j 


ealous of the prima mna, had destroyed 


i 
an eye and broken out three teeth of the 


handsomest of all tenors. 


‘T his was very heart-rending to some, 


OT the I es I shot ld Sav.) and a de li- 
cious little piece of scandal for the larger 
imber. ‘They asked each other if the 
presentation would be suspended, if the 
or Stefar would appear to finish 


ii 

the part, with a roll of music in his hand. 

The curtain was raised, and all was for- 

gotten when they saw Consuelo reappear, 

as calm and sublime as at the commence- 

ment. Although her part was not ex- 
ly tragic, she made it so by the 


treme 
power of her acting and the expression 
of her singing. She drew tears, and 
when the tenor again came on, his slight 


But still 
1 


lent prevented his suec- 


scratch only excited a smile. 
this ridiculous ine1 
cess from being as brilliant as it might 
have bec ns and all the honors of tie 
evening remained with Consuelo, who 
was again recalled and applauded with 
frenzy at the end, 

After the opera they went to sup at the 
Zustiniani palace, and Anzoleto forgot 
Corilla, whom he had shut up in her box, 
and who was obliged to break the door in 
order to get out. Owing to the tumult 
which in the interior of a theatre always 
succeeds so brijliant a representation, her 
retreat was not perceived. But on the 
next day this broken door, coinciding with 


the scratch received by Anzoleto. put some 


persons upon the track of the intrigue he 


had till then concealed so carefully. 


Hardly was he seated at the sumptuous 


billet from Corilla, which he read by stealth 
and which ran thus: ‘*If you do net 
come and see me immediately, I will 
search you out and make a seene, were 
you at the end of the world; were you in 
the arms of your thrice cursed Consuelo.’’ 
Anzoleto pretended to be seized with a fit 
of coughing, and went out to write this 
answer with a pencil on a piece of ruled 
paper which he tore from a roll ot nusic 
in the anti-chamber. ‘* Come if you will; 
my knife is always ready and with it my 
contempt and my hate.’’ The despot 
knew well that with a nature like hers, 
fear was the only check, threats the only 
expedient of the moment. But, spite of 
himself, he was gloomy and absent du- 
ring the feast; and as soon as they rose 
from the table he stole away and ran to 
Corilla. 

He found that unfortunate girl in a state 
worthy of pity. ‘To convulsions had sue- 
ceeded torrents of tears; she was seated 
at her window, dishevelled ; her eyes black 
and blue from her sobbing; and her dress 
which she had rent in her rage, fell in 
shreds over her panting bosom. She dis- 
missed her sister and maid; and spite of 
her condition, a ray of joy animated her 
countenance on finding near her, him 
whom she feared never to see again. 
But Anzoleto understood her too well to 
try to console her. He knew well that 
at the first appearance of pity or repent- 
ance, he should see her fury again awa- 
kened and breathing vengeance. He 
chose to persevere in his part of inflexible 


i 


harshness; and although he was touched 
by her despair, he overwhelmed her with 
the most cruel reproaches, and declared 
that he had come to bid her an eternal 
farewell. He brought her to throw her- 
self at his feet, to drag herself upon her 
knees even to the door, and to implore his 
forgiveness in the anguish of mortal suf 
fering. When he had thus broken and 
debased her, he feigned to allow himself 
to be softened; and overcoine by pride 
and | know not what fiery emotion, at 
seeing this woman so beautiful and so 
haughty, roll before him in the dust like 
a penitent Magdalen, he yielded to her 
transports and plunged her into fresh in- 
toxications. But in familiarising himselt 
with this subdued lioness, he did not for- 
get for a moment that it was a ferocious 
beast. and he maintained even to the end, 
the attitude of an offended master who 
forgives. The dawn began to break, 


when this woman, humbled and debased, 


|resting her arms of marble upon the bal- 


banquet given by the Count in honor of 


Consuelo, and while all the Abbés of Ve- 
netian literature were retailing to the 


triomphatrice sonnets and madrigals im- 


provised from the day before, a vatet slip 


conv wet with the cold morning dew, and 
veiling her face under her long black 
hair, began to complain in a soft and ca- 
ressing voice, of the tortures which her 
love made her experience. 


‘’ Well' yves.’’ said she to him, ** 1 am 





oy 


y will have 


maleus: and uf you absolut 


rt so, 1 am worse than that, | am envious 


{ cannot bear to see my lory of ten 
years eclipsed in an instant Dy a new 
powe»r Whleh rises, nad were which 

forgetiul and cruel public sacrifice me 
without care and wvhout respect W hen 
Vou nave kKnewn th riory ol lumpAa 
and the humiliation of a fall, you will not 


pe 8o exacting and so austere 


yvoursell as vou now are towards me, J 
am still powerful, yeu say ; leaded with 
vanilies, suc , fiches, and uperb 
hope 5 i shall ew 2¢ ‘ ub- 
due new lovers, ¢ n 1ewW op] lt 
ull that were true, think you that any 
Liing in the world could cep { 1@ lol 
being ipandoneu DY ii my triends, 
ariven trom my throne, at : ng anoinel 
1101 ascend upon it Clo y evyas ! And 
this disgrace, the first of m lie, ihe only 
one ol n eu t i L upon 
m elor f Vhnat do l sa ! 
~ iflicted \ Ol i i i iil 
ver mn ti Si Iman l i vi a0] 


still Say that | am liaise ane cK . tial 
[ have affected before you a hypocritic 

yrandeur, a ly r 9 t sity tis vou 
who hay ow ! Luzoleto,. was 
offended, you ord i me to tranquil, 


you toid me ) I Ail niled 
| Was ill f y i ered 
Alit KK i f 
pos ( tt i at \ l 

1 in a a vnich J 
could not mu Lin \ yvhen t 
courayve dest lic, \ 


cume craz ( it 
bi LKR VOU l ul Ith} ( l 
vour feet, and Would aoandon In } 
mire into which you have plunged in 


QO, Anzoleto' vou have a heart of bra 


ind as ior m im a 1 \ wile! 
+} { 
tiit SiG i 
iseil to be tormented and Whiried about 
by the ever-imo r waves. Ah scold 
Thi SUrLK ll I t chi 
l wee \ a /% | 
me at the bottom of you SOUR a 
Line ag Opinion you have Oo; me, judaYye I 
? , ! ”* i 
Lilt Le SILLY Ob Lh , Lit i Uji 
ail this, and ask t ile! 

> 

DuUL listen, 1 | a \ suet 
Stic With more OLlne 5, ANG LWIDIDY Hel 
arms avout him, “that Which you have 
Made Me suiuel hoi y » Willa | CX 
perience lil LINKING Of Vou iuture iol, ol 


your WH ileal | : \ 1 are iOSt, An 


zoleto, aeal Anzoleto! lost without 


trieve. You iO not KnoOW it, you do not 


ynagie 1 uy | ( | ind ] 
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myself: ‘If at least I had been sacrificed | 
to his ambition, if my fall had helped to 


nuid up his triumph! But no! it has 


: ; 
nly hastened his fall, and I am the in- 
sf iment oj Y BB il who puls ner ioot 

' | 
upon DOLN our heads 


insen- 


‘¢ What do you mean to say, 
saie!’’ returned Anzoleto ‘“] do not 
‘comprehend you,’ 

You ou rhi to comprehend me, never- | 


theless! you ought at least to compr hend 


Have 


what has happened this evening 


you not seen the coldness of the public 


succeed to the enthusiasm which your 


I l excited Lit ile nad sung, as 
1 he always will sing, better than |. 
peiter thap ull the world, and, must I tell 
vou! better than you, a thousand times. 
my dear Anzoteto Ah' do you not set 


that the womat will crush vou. and that 


she has already crushed you at the com- 


mencement of your careel You ao not 
nn hat vs eciips d DY her 
ss; for sl sly, | maintain: but 

l know that rly women who please, 
xeite me furlous passions and mort 
nt attachment nh men than the most 

lect m™ lies i the earth. You do 
ot see tha s idolized, and that 
\ vel l ar reside ner, Vou wil be 
iced and pass unnoticed? You do not 
cnow that to be developed and commence 
is yvnt, tneatricai taient requires praises 


und success, as much as the cmid who 


comes into the world, requires air to live 


ind grow hat the jeast Yrivairy abdsorps 
L pa Lol i i ownhich the artist as- 
es, ( L if ii dit r ry isa 
“UU pI ced abou s,1s death which 

~ y I St tcieariy 

Vv Ih 1; CNAMpPIt Oiely i renen- 


on of this rival whom | did not know. 


nd whom you wished to prevent me trom 
iv, ha een ficient to tral yz 
i tor Ana if irer | i} 
proached f y of her triumph, the 
nore My Voice ecame extingmuisned, the 


nore | leit mvysell decaying And | 
hardly believed that triumph possible ! 
Wh 1 iow vhen | have s n 

yy it, unattackable ’ Do vou 
LknOW Lhat can never avain appear in 
Venice, and perhaps not in Italy upon 


ny stage, because shall be discouraged, 


embling, struck with impotence’ And 
who knows wh his ree ection wil 

10 ich ou v he he name and pre- 
‘ f th victorious rival will ne 
come tl ( rhe i mut m to flight 


likewise, Anzoleto You are de d betore 
ha ; veda adiki were \ red as 
you 1 | a ( at il 1 should 
l you LO Mul ulin | LOL l 0D 

nged d of which Is to you 
With «a i you Lp ir OnlV Oonect 


more with her in Venice, you will have 


t tollow her 


no suecess in Vemiee it Vol 


| title with the public? 
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in her travels, shame and nothingness 
will travel with you; if, living by her 
receipts, sharing her opulence, and shield- 
ing yourself under her renown, you drag 


alowg at her side a pale and miserable 


| existence, do you knew what will be your 


‘Who,’ they will 


ask on seeing you, ‘is that handsome 


|; young man we perceive behind her?’ 


‘ Nothing,’ will be the answer, ‘ less than 
nothing: it is the husband or the lover 
of the divine cantatrice.’ ” 

Anzoleto became dark as the stormy 
clouds which cover the eastern sky. 
‘Yon are foolish, dear Corilla,’’ replied 
he; ‘** Consuelo is net se formidable as 
you have pictured ler to-day in your ex- 
cited imagination. As for me, I have 
told you | am not her lover. I certainly 
shall never be her husband, and I will 
not live like a poor-spirited bird under the 
shadow of her broad wings. Let her 
take her flight. ‘There are both air and 
space in the sky for all these whom a 
powerful flight raises above the earth. 
Here, look at that Sparrow ; does he not 
fly as well over the canal as the heaviest 
cormorant over the sea’ Come, a truce 
to these vagaries: the day drives me 
from your side. Adieu, tall to-morrow. 
lf you wish me to return, resume that 
sweetness and that patience which have 


} 


charmed me and which ecome your 


beauty so much better than the cries and 


ravings of jealousy.’’ 
Anzoleto, abso: bed nevertheless in black 


g, and it was 


thoughts, retired to his lodgin 


not until he was bed and ready to co 


to sleey iat he asked imself who coukd 


have accompanied Consuelo home on her 


leaving the Zustinian palace. ‘This was 
1. care he had never before left to any 


** After all.”’ said he, as he 


person. 
thumped the pillow with his fist to settle 
t under his head, ‘‘if destiny deerees 
that the Count shall attain his ends, it is 


to me whether it hay 


pens seoner 


ir later 


W hen 
wwaken also the jealousy 
Zustiniani 
conflicting sentiments divided his soul. 
2 


rirst, that otner 


Anzoleto awoke, he felt re- 
which Count 


had inspired. A thousand 


ealousy which Corilla 


had excited in him of Consuelo’s genius 


ind success. This pens trated deeper into 
his bosom im proportion as he compare d 
the triumph Ot his betrothed with what, 

] 


} < 
il iis 


ippeinted ambition, he called 
his own failure. ‘Then the humiliation 


} nao 


supplanted in reality, as he al- 
ready was in public opinion, with that 
voman heneeforth celebrated and all- 
powerful, whose sole and sovereign love 
ie yesterday flattered himself he was. 
‘These two jeaiousies cont nded in his 


hbosam. and he did not know to which te 





—_- 


vield in order to extinguish the other. 
He had to choose between two courses 
either to withdraw Consuelo from the 
Count and from Venice, and seek: for- 
tune with her elsewhere, or to abandon 
her ta his rival, and go far away to try 
alone the chances of success which she 
would no longer counter-balance. In 
this uncertainty, which became more and 
more perplexing, instead of voing to re- 
cover his calmness by the side of his true 
friend, he plunged himself anew into the 
storm by returning to Corilla. She added 
fuel to the fire by demonstrating to him, 
more forcibly than before, all the disad- 
vantages of his position. ‘* No one isa 


prophet in his own country,”’ said she to 


him; ‘‘ and it is already a bad spaere for 


you, this city in which you were born, 
where all the world has seen you run i 


itl 
rags upon the public square ; where every 
one can say (and God knows that the 
nobles like to boast of all their beuefits, 
even imaginary, conferred on artists,) 
‘Tt is | who protected him; I first per- 
ceived his talent; I recommended him to 
this one: I presented him to that one 

You have lived too much out of doors. 
my poor Anzoleto ; your charming face 
must have struck all the passers by, be- 
fore any body knew that there was a 
career before you. How can you expect 
to fascinate people who have scen you 
rowing on their gondolas, to gain a few 
pence, in Sil 
Tasso, or doing their errands to earn 
your supper! Consuelo, ugly and leading 
a retired life, is here a foreign wonder 
She is besides a Spaniard ; she has not 
the Venetian accent. Her pronunciation, 
which is beautiful, though somewhat sin- 
gular, would still please them were it 
detestable : it is something of which their 
ears are not tired Your beauty mad 
three-quarters of the little success you 
In the last, they 


were already accustomed to it 


had in the first act. 


‘Say that the beautuful scratch which 
vou gave me und the eve, and which | 
ought not to torgiy ln al) my life, con 
tributed not a littl to ade prive me of this 
last, this trifling advantage.” 


oe Important the contrary In the eyes 
of women, but trifling in those of men 
With the first, you will reign in the sa 
loons ; without the Jast, you will fail on 
the stage. And how can vou expect to in 
terest them when a woman contends with 
you ’ a Wornan who over| owers not only 
the serious dilettanti, but who also INtOXI- 
cates by her grace and the illusion of her 
sex, all those men who are not connoisseurs 
in music Ah' to strive with me, there 
needed great talent and science in Stefa 
nini, Saverino, and all those who have 
appeared with me upon the stage 

‘SIn that case, dear Corilla, I should 


run the same risk in show ng myself be. 


to them some stanzas of 


R. 
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side you as I do beside Consuelo. If [| 
should have the faney to follow you to 
Franee, you have given me a good warn- 
ing.’’ 

These words which escaped from An- 
zoleto were a ray of hght to Corilla. 
She saw that she had hit the mark 
more nearly than she yet hoped; for the 
thought of quittia 


taken shape in her lover’s mind. As 


vy Venice had alread y 


soon as she conceived the hope ot. draw- 
ing him with her, she spared nothing to 
make the project pleasing to him. She 
humbled herself as much as possible, and 
placed herself below her rival with a 
boundless modesty. She even resigned 
herself to say that she was not a suffi- 
ciently great singer nor handsome enough 
to excite transports in the public. And 
as this was more true than she thought 
when saving it, as moreover Anzoleto 
perceived it, and had never deceived him- 
self as to Consuelo’s immense superiority 
she had no trouble in persuading him. 
Their partnership and their flight were 
almost determined upon at this interview ; 
and Anzoleto thought of it seriously, al- 
though he kept a loop-hole always open 
by which he could escape from the en- 


vagement on occasion 


Corilla, seeing that there remained in 
him a ground of uncertainty, persuaded 
him strongly to continue his débuts, flat- 
tering him with the hope of better suc- 


cess in the other representations; but 
very certain, at bottom, that these unfor- 
tunate attempts would disgust him com- 
pletely both with Venice and Consuelo. 
On leaving his mistress, he went to 
visit his friend. An invincible need of 
seeing her urged him thither imperiously 
It was the first time that he had ended 
und begun a day without receiving her 
chaste kiss upon his forehead. But as, 
after what had passed with Corilla, he 
would have blushed at his versatility, he 
strove to persuade himself that he went 


to seek in her the certainty of her un- 


{ ‘ 
} 


fuithfulness and the complete undeceiving 
of his love. - Without doubt,’’ said he 
to himself, ** the Count must have profit- 
ted by the opportunity and by the vexa- | 
tion occasioned by my absence, and it is 
unpossible that such a libertine as he, 
could have been with her at night in a 
iéte-a-téte, without the poor child’s sue- 
ecumbing.’’ Still, this idea brought a! 
cold sweat upon his face ; at the thought, 
the certainty of Consuelo’s remorse and 
despair almost broke his heart, and he 
quickened his pace, expecting to find her 
drowned in tears. Still an inward voice 
more powerful than all the others, told 
him that so sudden and shameful a fall 
was lhnpossible for so pure and noble a 
being; and he slackened his pace in 
thinking of himself, of the odiousness of 


nis conduct, of the selfishness of his ambi- 











tion, of the lies and reproaches with 
which he had filled his life and his con- 
science. 

He found Consuelo in her black dress, 
before her table, as serene and as holy in 
her attitude and in her look as he had al- 
was seen her. She ran to him with the 
same confidence as usual, and asked him 
with anxiety, but without reproach and 
without mistrust, respecting the employ- 
nent of the time passed away from her. 
‘*T have been suffering,’’ replied he with 
the deep depression caused by his inward 
humiliation. ‘* This blow which | gave 
myself on the head against a scene, and 
of which | showed you the mark, in say- 
ing it was nothing, oecasioned neverthe- 
less such a concussion of the brain that I 
was obliged to leave the Zustiniani pal- 
ace for fear of fainting, and I have had to 
keep my bed all the morning.’ 

‘**O my God!’ said Consuelo, kissing 
the wound made by her rival; ‘ you 
have suffered and you still suffer ?’’ 

‘* No, rest has done me good. Think 
no more of it, and tell me how you man- 
aged to return all alone last night?’’ 

** All alone! Oh no, the Count brought 
me home in his gondola.’’ 

‘* Ah, | was sure of it!’’ cried Anzo- 
leto with a strange accent. ‘* And with- 
out doubt,— he must have said fine things 
to you in that téte-a-téte '”’ 

‘* What could he have said that he has 
not already said a hundred times before 
the world? He spoils me and would 
make me vain, if [ were not on my 
guard against it. Besides, we were not 
téte-a-téte : my good master was also 
kind enough to accompany me. Oh the 
excellent friend.’’ 

‘* What master ' what excellent friend?”’ 
said Anzoleto reassured and already ab- 
sent. : 

‘* Why, Porpora! 
thinking about ?”’ 


Now what are you 


‘*T am thinking, dear Consuelo, of 
your yesterday’s triumph, and you, are 
you thinking of it?’ 

‘Less than of your's, | swear to 
you.” 

‘*Mine! Ah! do not mock me, my 
beautiful friend; mine was so dim that it 
much resembled a failure.’’ 

Consuelo became pale with surprise. 
Notwithstanding her remarkable firmness, 


she had not had sufficient sang-froid to ap- 


_preciate the difference between the applau- 


ses which she and her lover had received. 


| There is in this kind of ovations, a trou- 


ble of which the most experienced artist 
cannot divest himself, and which often 
produces an illusion in some, sufficient to 
cause them to mistake the support of a 
clique for the clamors of suecess. But 
instead of exaggerating the love of her 
audience, Consuelo had been terrified by 


|so frightful a noise, had hardly under- 





errr rn cen 
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Stood it and could not distinguish the pre- 


ference awarded to her over Anzoleto. 
She scolded him ingenuously for his re- 
quirements of fortune; and seeing that 
she could not persuade him nor conquer 
his sadness, she reproached him sweetly 


with being too greedy of glory, and with 


attaching too much value to the favor of 


the world. ‘I have always told you,”’ 
said she to him, ‘‘ you prefer the results 
of art to art itself. When you do your 
best, when you feel that you have done 
well, it seems to me that a little more or 
less of approbation can neither add to nor 


Re- 
collect what Porpora said to me the first 


diminish your inward satisfaction. 


time | sang at the Zustiniani palace : 
‘ whoever is penetrated with a true love 
of his art can fear nothing ’— 

‘* You and your Porpora,”’ interrupted 
Anzoleto, with temper, ** can very easily 
satisfy yourselves with these fine max- 
ims. Nothing is so easy as to philoso- 
phize on the evils of life, when you know 
only the goods. Porpora, although poor 
and oppressed, has an illustrious name. 
He has gathered so many laurels that his 


old 


their shade. 


head may whiten peaceably under 
You, who feel yourself in- 


At the 


first leap you raise yourself to the high- 


vincible, are inaccessible to fear. 


est round of the ladder and blame those 


who have no legs, for their dizziness. 


That is not very charitable, Consuelo, but 
decidedly unjust. And besides, your ar- 


gument is not applicable to me; you say 


that we should despise the approval of 


the public, when we have our own; but 


if | have it not, that inward testimony of 


havine done well’ And can you not see 
that I 
self? 
able ? 
erably ¢"’ 


” No, for You 


neither above nor below yourself. 


im hornbly dissatisfied with my- 


Did you not see that | was detest- 
Did you not hear that | sang mis- 
it was not so. were 
The 
emotion which you experienced hardly at 
all diminished your powers. Besides it 
was quickly dissipated, and those things 
which you know well, you rendered 
well.”’ 

‘* And those which I do not know?! ”’ 
said Anzoleto, fixing upon her his great 


black 


trouble. 


eyes, hollowed fatigue and 


by 
She sighed and remained for an instant 
silent, then she said, embracing him 


‘*’Those which you do not know, you 
must learn. 
study between the rehearsals, as I said? 
But the 
proaches ; it is, on the contrary, the time 


all. 


two hours a day, and you shall see how 


this is not time to make re- 


to repair Come, Jet us take only 
soon we will triumph over the obstacles 
which oppose you.”’ 


“Will it be 
day'’”’ 


then the work of one 


If you had been willing to 
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‘* It will be the work of some months 
at most.’’ ( 

‘* And | play to-morrow! I[ continue 
to appear before an audience which judg- 
es me by my defects much more than by 
my good qualities.”’ 

‘** But which will quickly perceive your 
progress.”’ 


“WW ho knows! 


sion to me?’”’ 


If they take an aver- 


‘*'They have proved to you the cen- 
trary.’’ 
‘* Sot 


Then think 


been indulgent to me?’’ 


you they have 

‘* Well, ves, they have been, my friend. 
In those places where you were weak, 
they were kind; where you were strong, 
they did you justice.”’ 

‘* But, in the mean while, | shall have 
a miserable engacement.’’ 

‘* The Count is magnificent in all things 
and does not spare money. Besides has 
he not offered me more than enough to 
maintain us both in opulence! ”’ 

“That's it! I shall live by your suc- 
cess!’ 

‘] have lived long enough by your 
favor.”’ 


‘+ But 


If he does engage me at a small salary, 


it is not money that I refer to. 
that is of little consequence ; but he will 
engage me for the second and third 
parts.” 

‘* He has no other primo uomo at hand. 
For a long while he has relied and de- 
pended upon you. Besides he is all in 


your favor. You said he would be op- 


posed to our marriage. Far from that, 
he seems to wish it, and often asks me 
when [| shall invite him to my wed- 
ding.”’ 


“Ah! That 


many thanks, signor Count.”’ 


indeed ! is very well! 


‘* What do you mean by that? ’”’ 


‘* Nothing. Only Consuelo, you were 


very wrong not to hinder my débuts, 


until my faults, which you were so well 
acquainted with, were corrected by better 
studies. For you knew my faults, I 
repeat.”’ 


Have | 


But you have 


‘* Have I wanted frankness? 
not often warned you! 
often told me that the publie did not un- 
derstand ; and when I knew the success 
you had at the Count’s, the first time you 
sang in his saloon, I thought — ”’ 

‘‘That the people of the world knew 
no more than the vulgar public? ”’ 
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several turns in the chamber, ‘‘ what are 
my faults?! ’’ 

‘* What I have told you very often, 
too much boldness, and not enough prepa- 
than 
dramatic effects, which are 


ration; an energy more feverish 
sustained ; 
the work of the will, rather than of emo- 
tion. You were not penetrated by the 
You 


You saw in it 
only a succession of pieces more or less 


sentiment of your part as a whole. 
learnt it by fragments. 


brilliant. You did not seize either the 
gradation, or the development, or the 
summary. Ina hurry to show your fine 


voice and the facility which you possess 
you exhibited the 
whole extent of your powers almost on 
At the 
slightest opportunity, you searched for 


in certain respects, 


your entrance upon the scene. 


an effect and all your effects were alike. 
At the end of the first act, they knew you 
and knew you by heart; but they did not 
know that that was all, and so expected 
That 
Your emotion 
was expended, and your voice had no lon- 
You felt this, 
you forced beth the one and the other ; 


something prodigious for the end. 


something was not in you. 
ger the same freshness. 


the audience felt it likewise, and remain- 
ed cold to your great surprise, when you 
The 


reason was, that at the moment they did 


considered yourself most pathetic. 


not see the artist inspired by passion, but 
the actor striving for success.”’ 

‘* And how then do the others! ”’ cried 
Anzoleto, stamping his foot. ‘‘ Have I not 
heard them all, all who have been ap- 
plauded at Venice during the last ten 


Did not old 


his voice failed 


years ! Stefanini scream 
And yet 


they applauded him with transport.” 


when him! 


‘It is true, and I have not understood 
With- 


out doubt they recollected the time when 


how the people could be deceived. 


he had more power, and did not wish to 
hurt his feelings in his old age.”’ 

** And Corilla, too, that idol whom you 
overthrow, did not she force her posi- 
make efforts which 


tions, did not she 


| were painful to see and to hear? was she 


excited in good faith when they raised 
her to the skies? ”’ 
so] her 


methods factitious, her effects detestable, 


was because I considered 
her playing as well as her singing, void 
of taste and grandeur, that I presented 
myself so tranquilly upon the stage, per- 


/suaded like you, that the public knew not 


‘*] thought that your good qualities 


would be more striking than your faults ; | 


and it has been so, it seems to me, with 
one as well as with the other.’’ 


‘* In fact’? thought Anzoleto ‘* she says 


much about it.”’ 
“Ah! ’? said Anzoleto with a deep sigh, 


‘*there you put your finger upon my 


| wound, poor Consuelo.”’ 


truly, and if I could put off my débuts,— | 


But then I run the risk of seeing a tenor 


| called into my place who would not yield 


it to me.’’ 


‘* Let us see,” 


said he, after making | 


‘** How is that, my well beloved ?”’ 

‘*How is that, do you ask me?’ We 
The pub- 
The heart teaches what 
It isa great child, 
It is 


deceived ourselves, Consuelo. 
lic does know. 
ignorance conceals. 
who needs amusement and emotion. 
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contented w ith what they mwive it, but show 


it something bette and then 1t compares 
and understands. Corilla could charm it 
last week. although she sang false and 
wanted breath You appear, and Corilla 
is lost * sii s elfaced, bumed. Let hey 


If | 


; : 
snouid 


hissed. 
he r, | 


success, as | had at 


Panne 
reap) 
if 


had 


have had a 


aiter 


made my début 


,* y ry! ? 
COMLPTLe Ut 


her. 
ought to be so, and it always will be so. 
The public had a taste for tinsel. 


took 


paste to I 10us Stones: it 
dazzled by it. 


You 
] 


and already 


snow 


mond it does not understand 


how il could have been so 
eeived. It can no longer endure false di- 


amonds, and holds them at their true val- 


ue. This is my misfortune, Consuelo, to 
have been brought forward, Venetian 
glass-ware, as | am, beside a pearl from 


the bottom ot the ocean. 


Consuelo did not understand all the bit- 


terness and truth contained in these re- 


filections. She placed them to the credit 


of the love of h betrothed, and answered 


to what she considered soft fiatteries, on- 


} j 


ly by smiles a 


caresses. She pretend- 


ed that he would surpass her, if he would 


: 
sed Jus courage by 


only take pains, and 


persuading him thi nothing was easier 


than to sing like he She had good faith 


in this, having never been retarded by any 


difficulty, and not knowing that labor it- 


self Is the first of obstacl Ss, lor Whomso- 
ever has not the love of it united with per- 


severance. 


REVIEW, 


a Tele of the Colony. By 3: Fexw- 
: thor of ** Miles Wal- 
Path-F ind r,’’ etc. 2 vols. 


Y ork 


Burgess, Stringer, and 

Co. 222 B way. 1845. 

It has become a serious matter to re- 
view Mr. Fennimore Cooper's books fo 
two reasons in th first piace, the nhu- 
merous and successil I ns of the 
law ol lib i which that oe I ma has 


made to sundry editors, whose 


had not 


which Mr. Cooper cherishes 


manners 
th Ljuropean pertection, tor 


a proiound 


and unwayve r adi won, a a perpet- 
ual terror 10 a urous critics, and in 
rhe seco 1 j - 1 iuctlions ol 


oul 
: Ln shes - 4 ‘ 
unspeakably d te only the most om- 
l i 
ct l l I pur OV pa L wi 
contess 1 per tempt t 
i 
\ ] 
Lin ) K Ol 1 in 
} | 
pu 1 l ) : ulte cl } ( 
collections, tin h it has been forgotten 
by t | hie \ have failed in ev \ 
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book ot Mr. Cooper’s that we have un- 


rh indeed we have not had 


cle rtak n, thou 


courage for them all,— until the present, 


have got through with, only 
We 


announcement made in 


’ 
and this We 


by unflinching resolution. were at- 


the Preface, that it bore 


upon tne anti- 


nt excitement which has appeared with- 
n the last year or two, in several parts 
of 1 State of New York, a subiect, 
worthy as it seems to us, Of more seriou 
Ltt { ‘ { Ss vet rece yeu 


one of three nov- 


} 


els which he caesigns to give the world 


on this subject; the next in the series 


is to be called the ‘* Chainbears r;’’ what 


title the third will rejoice in we are not 


informed. 
As a 


not be 


work of Art, **‘ Satanstoe ’’ can- 


reckoned a very brilliant ornament 


to American Literature. It contains the 


stereotyped characters and incidents which 


r Val 


out Mr. Coope r 


ious CGI8TuUulLses, a rT 


ppear through: 


The saine 


) 
S Rom Lnces. 


} ro ¢ eT } j ’ 
hero and heroine, the same da rous sit- 


uations and hair-l 


} l | 1 


n our earller days we learned Dy heart, 


] 


out of Lionel Lincoln, thi 


the Red Rover, are here with slight mod- 
ficat ons st 


rved up 


Mr. Coo} r and ask 


have faith that such rarae aves may exist, 
— to yuln in Our petition, to invent Some- 


t 
thing new, and to allow the old machine- 


We 


ry to remain unused for a period. 
should like to see his talent for dramatic 


tin } oh 3 2 1] 
di scription, whien 18 Treauy good, employ- 


ed upon novel materials though we fear 


th il WE sl all never be so oratific d 


[he purpose of “S 


: ”” whieh 


Lanstoe¢ 


name by the way, is no coneoction of Mr. 


Cooper's, but be long d to a neck of land 


in Westchester County, the birth-place of 


the hero,—is to show in what manner 


the large estates, which are the immedi- 


nd . , . = a 7 
ate cause ot the anti-rent outbreaks, cam«¢ 


hands of their owners. It sets 


expense it cost to 


ll 
obtain them, and the small 1 


eturns that 
for a long ume they made upon the orig! 


nal outlay. saving a little declamation 


in the preface, we find hardly any thing 


thattouches directly upon the 


que SLION, 


nor any very lue conception ot the prin- 
ciples that underlie the 


Wee 


s to whether it will 


controversy on 
nnot suppress a dot t 
have a very wid 


t} 7 silyl . r) »? | 
etiect upon Lie puvlle sentiment, or check 


remarkable extent the ‘** deep in- 


Lo any 


road ol th ovreat enemy of ruce 2? me 


vy Which we presume Mr. 


the De 


oul 


Cooper means 


We have no sympathy either with the 


rebeillous movements of the anti-renters, 


s invasion of the rights 


lawl 
of property. We 


olutionary measures: we ar 


or With th 


favor no illegal or rev- 


opposed to 








ne 
- 


all destructive operations whether in the 
church, the state, or society. ‘There are 


doubtless laws which act unequally upon 


different classes, but the legal violation ot 


the nghts of the one party, confers upon 


it no authority to attack those of the oth- 


er. A 


amended by refusal to pay the rent, or by 


false tenure of land cannot be 


tarring and feathering the officers of the 


law. Public order must be preserved ; 


that is the 


of all. 


first and most essential thing 


But on the other hand, what shall we 


growing dissatisfaction with 


say to the 


. 80 to say, It udal tenures ot land! 


Lilt st 


taken of it? Is it to 


Is no account to be 
be smothered by the strong hand as com- 
ing solely from ‘** the great enemy of the 


race t This is impossible. 


Our agra- 
——— 7 —_— } + - — > emia } i 
rian friends have too true a prine ipie be 

their errors to be 


The 


be held not by zndividuals, but by commu- 


neath thus summarily 


dispose d of. truth is, that /and should 


Miu S$. 22 On STOCK 


etorship. By 


prov! 
/ i 


this means, and by this only, the rights 


ot individuals can be se cure d, and the old 
conflict between the wealthy and those 
who are not so entirely done away. Ina 
word, Association of interests, furnishes 


the so] itlon 


of this question, a question 
Let 
Land-holder and the 


shall 


hear no more of oppression on one side 


becoming daily more threatening. 


the interests of the 


, . 
associaled, untitled, al d we 


tenant be 


or of hatred and violence on the other; 


both parties will find their advantage ia 


the combination. But while their inter- 


ests are 


dis-sociated and apart from each 
| 


other, the quarrel will only be perpetua- 


ted, whatever modifications it 


nay as- 


sume, 


The Fyresid, 
\ tal ta 
dan and Wiley, 
Ia15. pp- Yb, 
Wi 


three tales that have long been familiar to 


Lal rary of P ular Readu go. 
nd Or) r Tales. Boston: Jor- 
121 Washington St. 


have here in a neat form two or 


us, among them that delicate fantasy of 


fouqué, Aslauga’s Knight. For an af- 
ternoon, in a rail-road ear or steamboat, 
no pl isanter book could he put into one’s 
pocket 


POETRY, 
For the Harbinger 
TO A PINE TREE. 


BY JAMES R 


LOWELI 
Far away on Katahdin thou towerest, 
Purple-blue with the distance, and vast; 
Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest 
Phat hangs poised on a lull in the blast, 
lo its fall leaning awtul 


In the storm, like a prophet o’ermaddened, 


Thou singest and tossest thy branches ; 
hy heart with the terror is gladdened, 


Thou torebodest the dread avalanches, 


W hen whole mountains swoop vale-ward 
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Tn the calm, theu o’erstretchest the valleys eak of. t performance of great|a real progress in musical taste. For the 


With thine arms, Wt ssings | p! ring i ( th now ig d mast r-pieces first time in our Clty, a truly musical and 
: ie ates S C.ntts fon eee ; ' . Dial . 

Like an old king I ' t om his paiace, rf t. wakes som vy inthe soni of the constant audience assembled to enjoy mu- 
When his people to ba ire pouring . oy } s sure to hear from sic of that form which may be ealled the 


From the ci y as he es. If quintessence of music. The instrumental 


rtette,”’ the most refined and intimate 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion, “ t f ws you. If you! of musical pleasures, the purest and fav- 
Till he longs to swung mid their booming ha | Beet en, Handel, Mozart, orite form of musical communion, among 
In the tents of » Arabs of Ocean, 2 14 tis. as thev w d be the real musicians in Germanv and everv 


—— en vibr: 1f your life where, was a thing almost unknown te 


For the st | aliches thas thi his Is vill hes t to their 1 ; they our people. Now and ther, in the most 
With mad i crashing 1 tic play vis companiment to all private way, the elements of a Quartett 
While } pours forth his mighty expe nce : not tne ne, but havi been ass mbled, and perhaps some 
To leap down he ea \ t sin propor- three or four who could feel entirely with 
W hose arms stretch to his play tion to tl lent Bost ; have | the performers, have had the rare privi- 
Suite of winte 2 , 1g share, of lat s, of these gold lege to enjoy with them their exquisite 
"as fathe Pinas cast nel ¥ ties. S th s have been feast. On this occasion, the best musical 
The snowflakes alone make t hoary, heard whie t is always profitable to talent among us was exercised for the 
Nestling close to thy branches in slumber | think about | talk about: music of instruction and edification of some hun- 
| a ee which criticism is foreed to become tn dred and fifty of the best musical listen- 
Thou al know’st tl vint humble terpreter, and which to interpret ers. ‘The result was most successful: a 
| Mid thy snow-s l d hushed ] pices, | *“ * nply to rec If we could only tell taste was trulv formed for it. whieh will 
Hearing crags of green ice groan ai , vhat it zs to ifter we have heard it,, always call for it again. In the nature 
And then plunge dow: fled abvsses felt it. vy entered into the spirit' of the case, the audience must be small 
In the quiet of | night rit, we §s I rt v k w that our; and select, since the music is not ona 
ee eee ! PZ s not fanciful or arbitra-' scale sufficiently grand for great halls, nor 
G il , ae ~~ : Pan al I st. v. we should bv tl erv act. be led must its sphe re be disturbed bv the pres- 
On thy oa ts, that ser proud murmur very det nexhaustible study ence of incongruous and unsympathizing 
Tn tot} bos 6 ‘ in iverdiiied wn pass xistenee It is ve- | elements. 
"Silens die » deme ta heaved rv well, t t sometimes misleads, to We had the Quartettes and Trios, with 
‘omposer | nt or was piano accompaniments, of Haydn, Mozart, 
nae et wi o ” | thinking of n he transfused himself Beethoven, Spohr, Kalliwoda, &e. These 
: Pe PLiis. 4 cecrays : t of creat to some de- | great writers have entrusted their most 
Th ~ r eth his Jeap t ¥ : + inde tern te and indissoluble form of sym- | choice ideas to this form of art. The 
Grow vy wit! | tience phony, sonata, or oratorio; but if we (Quartette of the four stringed instruments 
KE) - 16. 1845 could only analyze, only deseribe at all of the violin family is to the full orches- 
a vhich trembled through us, | tra, what a most perfect outline engraving 
| t H ! Ww \\ t first, « when we re- istoa painting, the charm is always in- 


LES ATTRACTIONS SONT PROPOR. ,; rine ts , that indeed we some- trinsic, in the idea itself, and the perfeet 
TIONELLES AUX DESTINES ‘ . Pert nance. xeecut ‘ ; lence of } No 


c ( exer on, too, is correspondences the form thereto. 
s 
a 
AFTER NOVALIS somet lf it was an era when Beet- original sin or weakness in that can es- 
DP eenons to our longing joven wrote his symphony, so, too, is it eape detection ; for all orchestral coloring. 


In t eat Future throng i. kindre spirits enough among per- all borrowed aid of external accompan!- 


Lost joys to Man nging forming sts ¢ e brought together, ments are wanting. ‘There stands the i 
Beckon 1 fo his he ; V t inspired with the thing sic in Its naked beauty or deformity. 
The Faith ) or 2 > av that ¢] If the th nh r ‘ nuine insni 
( way that th I the theme spring trom a genuine inspl- 
Phere Love to I y-phg ated, composer himself would be as delighted ration of true feeling, if it be deve loped 

} 3 ) su t + , . 
r to hear, as an Orpheus to meet his lost and treated in both scientific and instine- 
The l i S Silidll iV0Ll ‘ } 'Y } : , ] . . 

Kurydice; sos 1om do these providential tive conformity with the laws of art, 
Give me thy hand, and giving, cidences come perhaps sometimes you have the highest pleasure which mu- 
Broth , rethren striving, not once in the composer's life, so that he sie can give, you quaff the verv essence 
urn not while thou art living ever ft y } s his ow ot the thing; it goes like a live cordial 


‘he most note-worthy features in the through all your veins and nerves. and 
MS, music of Boston last winter were (1) the the electrie feeling roused in you lights 
en Chamber Concerts of the Harvard Musi- up the Aladdin’s lamp of the imagination, 
Lm cal Association; (2) the Concerts of the and you may expand it into infinite or- 
Joston \Leademv. whose st rl was Be et- chestras tor yours If. The crand eXteri- 
s, as usual; and (3) or environment does not so expand and 
Orat » of ** Sampson,”’ by the fill the soul as the inmost naked presence 
Handel | Haydn Society. There may of mai sty divine. 
ive been m ot the same high order, This we felt most ¢ specially on hearing 
VINE \. which we W e not Lunate ¢ nough to the m raculous quartetts of Mozart. The 
Ot the host of ephemera! concerts by know We will take up « at a time. very soul and lite of the man were there q 
which gay crowds were retreshed or bor 1 [ CHA? . CONCERTS OF THE audibly present to us. Mozart, more than 
ed during the winter evenings, no mention Harvarp Musica Association. This any one, gives us, 30 to speak, the naked 
would be seasonab But there are al- was a series of eight Concerts, of which soul of music. While you hear, you are 
Wavs some things 10 Boston musica 1 nusic ct sisted nost wholly ot the in the cel stial worl l. disembodied, or 


season, which it Is neve too late to Quartette of st red instruments. Itmarks with only sound for a bedy, which one 








would suppose to have been the case with 


the composer. Surely, no terrestrial 
dweller ever had so fine an organization 
the material envelope which separated him 
from the world of Spirits, was the thin- 
nest possible, and even that transparent. 
Others have had qualities not his, and 
have written what he could not; but no 
one ever lived more fully and entirely zn 
music, breathing it as the one native ele- 
ment, Consequently, while his person- 
alitv is so very distinet, while there is so 
much confession of the private heart in 
all his melodies, they at the same time 
transport you into an element of which 
no soul knoweth the riches and the depths. 


M usic IS, 


from other spheres, 


To know what distincuished 
as Poetry, Painting, 
&c., a little communion with Mozart will 
help you more than the profoundest dis- 
tinctions of Aesthetic philosophy. 

On one of the evenings, the feast was 
wholly of the three most royal wines 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. Haydn, sun- 
Mozart, 


Beethoven, strong, inspiring, 


ny and genial ; tender, mystical, 
and sad; 
proud and tender at once, full of new 
longings, born of new triumphs. Ther 
are four great branches from the primal 


unitary Fount « f Love: four cardinal af- 


fective passions in man’s nature; the 
four Social passions in every man, which 
suffer not his soul to detach itself and 
crumble away, as it were, from the Soul 
of souls, but hold it fast in living unity 
and glowing correspondence with the 
source and withall that are derived thence. 
These are, (1) Frien ship, or the senti- 
ment of Humanity, which draws us to per- 
sons, one or more, only as representatives 
of Man as a whole, and finally, as we learn 
to embrace so much, to the love of uni- 
versal humanity; (2) Love, which, com- 
pleting our half-sou] by union with ano- 
ther, makes us capable of love universal ; 
and (4) 


what Fourier calls Ambuztion. spite of the 


(3) Paternity, or the Family tie ; 


world’s vile inversion of that holy pas- 
sion, which draws us ever upward, to find 
in divine, eternal order that dehght which 
alone can preserve the permanence of all 
the others; which reverencesal] things and 
persons in their place, confounds no ever- 
lasting and true distinctions, and is ambi- 
tlous only to find its place, that it may 
feel the whole harmony of which it is an 
humble, though indispensable note, not 
for selfish distinction for distinction’s sake. 
How strikingly thes 


lustrate three of thos 


reat con posers il- 
Mozart 
Haydn plays in the 


passions. 

certainly is Love. 

sphere ot calm, pure, domestic joys: a 
1,] 4 

home-like actuality is in his strains, a 


child-like W hile 


Beethoven Ss the aspiring Prome hean 


nnocence and trust. 


spirit, struggling tor release from monot- 
ony and falseness, sick of the actual, sub- 


d ling every sincere sadness by heroje 
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triumphs in art, which are like tears 
brightening into joys of most rapturous, 
inspired visions of a coming Era, which 
shall consummate the Unity of all things. 
As for Universa: Friendship, the pure, 
unlimited, humanitary sentiment, the 
Handel, 


advent of the Son of Man in his 


hailing the 


‘+ Mes- 


grand choruses of 


siah,’’ are 
what is uppermost in all his music. 


We have here barely room to thank 


the four artists by whose excellent per- 

memorable 
Mr. Llerwi 
tette with great spirit, taste and feeling. 
We think he 
here in his true sphere among kindred 


spirits. Mr. 


formance this music was 


brought out. g led the Quar- 
never played 80 well as 


Lange's accompaniments 


upon the piano were justly the theme of 


universal praise. We have had among 
us pianists, perhaps, who were greater 
proficients in the difficult wonders of the 
new school; but for the rendering of the 
great classic compositions with feeling, 
force and truth, to say nothing of all the 
minor elegancies of a finely finished style, 
we never have had his equal. Especial- 


ly to the works of Beethoven we have 


never heard such justice done. very 
note told full of meaning ; and that pecu- 
liar characteristic of Beethoven's move- 
ment, that grand, continual, undulating 
swell, the sound subsiding and again 
growing to the loudest climax of univer- 
sal accord, was clearly appreciated and 
brought out in his whole performance. 
We shall take 


speak of the spirit 


another occasion to 
and purposes of the 
Association, under whose auspices these 
Of the Acad- 


emy, and Beethoven's Symphonies, next. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1845. 


Concerts were conducted. 





Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
ontempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
ommercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 


the laborer and to render every 


condition insecure, 
ind can only come trom the new 
ipplication of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 


commerce, to business, to active life. 


\ 
' 
Relief is to come, 


Dr. CHANNING. 


MORAL REFORM. 

The reform of criminals is a sign that 
society 1s awakening to a new sense of 
the true relations between men, and to a 
new conviction, that love is the only jus- 
tice. even to the base. 

The Temperance Reform is a higher 
sign of social regeneration; because it is 
an effort, partial, indeed, yet earnest, to 
prevent crune, by removing one class of 
temptations. 

The Moral Reform merits like praise, 
as being designed to remove another class 
of temptations. 


Statistics of al] prisons show, that a 





the culminating expression ol 


eee ree 





large majority of criminals have been 
both intemperate and licentious; though 
it would be difficult in most cases to de- 
termine, how far erime was the cause or 
the effeet of drenkenness and lust. So 
necessarily does excess in one way, tend 
to produce irregularity of life in all ways. 
In fact, these debasements are but con- 
comitant symptoms of one disease ; and 
we must look beneath the skin to the vi- 
tal organs, would we comprehend its na- 
ture. Yet it is a good rule in moral as 
in physical pathology, to study symptoms, 
and, so far as possible, to relieve symp- 
toms. ‘The cure of crime, however, will 
be found to need first, the negative course 
of removing the bad influences which lead 
to unmaniiness ; but second and chiefly, 
the positive course of securing oppor- 
tunities for upright action. We must drain 
off impurities breeding miasm, and let in 
fresh air and sunlight. 

We have seen in a former number the 
complex nature of Intemperance, and have 


considered briefly the changes in all modes 


of life, which the ‘Temperance Reform, if 


it is to be made thorough, involves. 

Licentiousness is a yet more complex 
vice; and the process of eradicating it is 
proportionably more difficult. Let us 
take a comprehensive, though necessarily 
a rapid view of the whole subject. 

I. And first, in regard to the extent and 
degree of malignity of this social disease 
among ourselves, there prevail two en- 
tirely opposite opinions. ‘The one party 
boast of the purity of our nation; the 
high regard for woman ; the dignity and 
self-dependence of our women ; the sim- 
plicity of manners; the influence of reli- 
rion; the strength of home ties, &c. 
The other party assert, that our dangers 


are peculiarly great; that our over-confi- 


dence, and the consequent unreserve of 


intercourse ; the absence, among us, of 


time-hallowed customs of established lim- 
its in the courtesies of life, of rank, caste 
and form; the rapid transmission of in- 
fluences by our imitativeness; the gener- 
al level of intelligence, which breaks down 
the barriers between those differing in 
circumstances ; our habitual restlessness, 
love of excitement, and passion for travel- 
ling, make our communities liable, above 
those of all other people, to the insinua- 
ting temptations of licentiousness. ‘Then, 
again, as to facts, there are very different 
estimates ; and data from which to form 
an accurate judgement, are not easily come 
by. According to one party, we are im- 


ip 
proving ; according to the other, we are 


rapidly retrograding. 


‘The truth is, that in this department of 


life as in all others, the war between 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, which is so fierce 
at every point throughout this generation, 


is waging with a zeal and energy propor- 


tioned to the importance of the victory. 











The relations between Man and Woman 
are the very citadel of society : and the 
angels and devils who possess it, will 
easily command all outposts. 

An observer cannot but see, that there 
is on the one side quite a new conviction 
of the dignity of chasteness, and of the 
sacredness of marriage, in the physio- 
logical works and much of the literature 
of the times; and above all, an entirely 
unexampled unanimity in the claims of 
woman to full justice. But on the other 
hand, there is little doubt that not only is 
prostitution increasing in an alarming 
ratio in Our cities ; Dut What 1S far more 
significant, that licentlousness is begin- 
ning to show itself in torms among us, 
which indicate that this corruption has 
strongly entrenched itself in the snanners 
of whole classes. (here are not a few 
men and women, whose plan of life is nof 
to marry, Dut to lorm chance connections. 


Many 


it 18 said, live in this way 


journeymen of the various trades, 
ind their com- 
engaged as seamstresses, as 


panions are 


domestics. or in some ot the branches ot 


mechanic labor. Che French Grisette 
system -has already entered among us to 
a degree which tew suspect. As to the 
increase ol issignations amony the so- 


called higher classes, in relation to which 
so many reports are rife, charity certainly 
would not ** believe all 

But to leave the confessedly uncertain 
details of this disgusting subject, let us 
sum up such evidence as exists, by say- 
ing, that there is undoubtedly a reaction 
from the primness of ancient Puritan 


ind Quaker times; that the American 


people, even if pure in their days of sim 


plicity and poverty, When population was 
thin, are so no longey ind therefore that 
the attempts at moral retorm, in which 
so many are now enlisted, are timely 
The poppy seed of light nove is, scattered 
broad cast over our land tor the last tew 
years, are already springing up rankly 
because the soul was ready for such a 
crop; and the next generation will be 
made drunk with the opium of volup- 
tuousness, 1f we do not unite to kill the 
poison plant. 

i] Let us then, in the next place 
it the 


glance proposed pians tor removing 


this evil, which, whether it is increasing, 


stationary, or retrograde imong our native 
population, will certainly be augmented 
by every ship load of returning travellers 


and of emigrants, and let us form a con- 


jecture at least as to their probable sue- 
cess 
‘These plans are of two classes. The 


first aims at exterminating this vice by 
legal restraints and penalties ; the second 
by the force of mora/ convictions and ap- 
peals. A word or two as to each. 
1. On this subject of legal restraints 


certain kinds of 


when directed agaist 
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vice, we greatly need some skilful sati- 
rist’s aid to dispel revaient sophistries. 
Uh iniiec seem riy insane upon the 
sulect )n } po Wsions in 
evarda to $s we expo 1 DY Say- 
ng,— that use ) words bout the 

rights oj t en S long as bal il] 


opment of commen 


sense as well as of sound conscience, that 
no man can pos Div have lhe right to 

ison. and theref that society has no 
ight to license him to poison. Its duty 
s to prevent him utteriy ii he chooses 
to ado so i¢ nust im tt sponsibil- 
tv and bear the nsequences. in rela 
tion to Lice ntiousness, a still more aston- 
shing delusion evails Professional 
rentlemen, visiting splendidly furnished 
houses of ill-fame, hospitably opened by 


elegantly dressed women, who have gained 


fortunes to retire upon, and to educate 
ielr daughters with, are indignant at the 


olation ol , Impl d by the proposal 


f makir t penal offence to ke ep a 
broth Voubtless the owners of such 
jouses too are ‘‘sympathizers.’’ <A re- 

er oft olen roods ina dark shop in 
Centre street shall be sent to the Tombs: 
Ll rece r ot stolen women, entrapped 
nto these giittering hells on whose doors 


s written ** Thou shalt in nowise go out,”’ 
shall receive the thanks of the nch mer- 
ished members of the bar, 


chants, dist 


clerks, students, dandies, who throng her 


saioons. Bah ! what idiots we ire Are 
human beings not worth as much as old 


Shall Socl- 


ot the other’ And 


com, furniture ind ciothes 


so again as regards penalties on seduc- 


m, adultery, &e., shall we 


consign 


the counterfeiter, the mere passer of 

md bills to the penitentiary for years, 

nd let the wholesale manufacturer of 

; < ro inseathed. Is 

her ny dealer in talse retences so per- 

aqiot S [ie W ( Is I id 

S\ aier so bast is ye Who 

xchange ri h ‘t of stone tor a heart of 
flesh 


mswer, “women are as 


great libertines as men, and in all such 
sins there are two consenting parties.”’ 
Verv well et penalties, when this can 
be } full on both parties. 
Furthermore, let helpless innocent young 


men be protected by all means! But as 


1 general statement the above assertion is 
an abominable and contemptible lie. Wo- 

» are far more affectionate. far less ani- 
nal, than n And man foully uses 
woman's fondness to degrade her. No 


women except the oor creatures whose 


prof ssion 1s sell abandonment, give them- 


selves up bodily, where the heart 1s un- 
moved Kiven rostitutes oft ex! | 
nost touehing signs of longing tor devot- 
d love But men, by the thousands, 


like beasts of prev, absolutely hunt for 
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victims to gratify their merely brutal in- 
stincts. If the pillory and branding iron 
ind convict garbs and stigmas of disgrace 
ure ever on earth deserved, it is by the 
fiends in human shape, who thus abuse 
the holiest relations of life. 

Kut two other sayings in regard to the 
proposed imposition of legal penalties 
upon licentiousness, deserve more con- 
sideration, though their truth discloses a 
hideous corruption in our societies. It is 
said (1) ‘* No effective laws will ever be 


passed against crimes of this character, 


for the reason, that a majoritv of the 
legtsiators are more or less criminals 
themselves. (2) ‘* Such laws if passed 


will be a dead letter, because the persons 
who should execute them, magistrates, 
lawyers, constables are accessories and 
participants in the very offences they are 
called upon to punish.’’ Would that such 
words were slanders. 

We cannot hope then to have any ef- 
ficient legislation for the restraint of li- 
centiousness, till the moral sentiment of 
the people Is ch inged. 

Still let everv effort be made to have 
the highest penalties decreed against all 
falsehood, treachery, violence, brutality, 
in the treatment of women by men, or of 
men by women, when such cases oceur. 
If legal penalties are of any worth, as an 
expression of secial conscience, let them 
be directed chiefly against abuses of per- 
sons. Persons surely are not of second- 
ary interest to property (ll efforts thus 
to shape legislation will aid too the 


growth of a humane moral feeling 


2. ‘This brings us to the second class 


f plans now advocated for the removal 


Their common char- 


of licentiousness. 
acteristic is an attempt to awaken a new 
moral conviction of the magnitude of the 
evil and to give it direction Societies 
ire formed all over the land, 


which hold 


innual puodlic meetings; presses are en- 
listed, pledge d to advoeate on physiologi- 
eal, social and religivus grounds, the 
cause of purity; preachers of many de- 
nominations have cast off the filmy shack- 
les of mock delicacy, and are learning to 
apply right names to bad deeds, in the 
ears of the offenders slumb ring in their 


pews before them. So far, so good. 


i 
Let the press be unmuzzled ; let the pul- 
pit fulminate. 

There has been much outery against 
such indiscretion, and loudest from those 
who feel most aggrieved, in having their 
pleasant indulgences interfered with by 
the awakened suspicions of society and 
of friends. And unquestionably one grect 
evil has accompanied this reform, espe 
‘iallv as it has been carried on. Into 


many an innocent heart, simple, ignorant 


pure, has the startling knowledge of ex- 


sting evils been cast, like a garment foul 


with the plague into a healthy house. 
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se the tamil , showing the virus In diverse dis- 
yun eases. Our hope is ina nobler, healthier, 
wed, more firmly strong, more nervous, more 
2 an full-blooded generation bh yom our young 
Vomen men must this great movement of reform 


\ be n counting rooms, 
nm ¢ » 5 . } . ss + = 
Th bit ' wurding houses, they are each oti 
ki ers corrupters, —the older initiating the 


t or, young nto vie Why not reverse the 


em. rocess Let it be pronounced unmantly, 
with | as it to give way to lust. The 
{ old ¢ mans knew nod ice more damn- 


og to a young man than loss of chaste- 


their ness Chere should be a holy feeling of 
il ch \ LY nh man as hh woman Surely 


heir the \litv is as sacred in the one sex as 
How e ol So eut an evil as popular 
‘ OUSI demand creat medial 


( measvres And would that we could see 
So hosts of our youth in the prefessions, and 
des 1 commercial ranks, and agneul- 
ors, In city and country pledged 
—t ty ihis would be the commence 
ment of Reform at the fountain head 
t} () t neration would reno- 
e the 
h sing this 
i ‘ a I 1K to- contess, 
Preachers id Presses, 
ind M | Ret 1 Soc s, and Senates 


if Women, and Young Puritans, to unite 


with Law a nst Licentious- 
( em, we should stall not 
ce eradicated, so long 
s( Of it Which pe rvade our 
life remain. ‘To this subject of 


Causes and Cures of Licentiousness 
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f rere ecessity I il that man 
\ Caner | weil the tendencies 
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Mr. D’Israeli also has written a novel, 


whieh 


he calls ** Sybil: or the two na- 


tions By the two nations are meant 
he rich and the poor of England, ** be- 
tw whom there s mo intercourse and 
Oo sy¥ympath who are as ignorant of 
each other's habits, thoughts, and feel- 
nos, as if they were dwellers m different 
zones nhabitants of different planets ; 


condemnation of 


formed 


by a different breeding, 
are ordered 


yy a different tood; 


manners, and are not govern- 
The work has 
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na- 


aws.”’ 


brilhant 


qualities ; 


the descriptions of quiet 


of startling events, historical 


the 


1 philosophical reflections with which 
ibounds, are, separately taken, admira- 

But the end of the book is not so 
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vest discus- 


t seem so hopeful at 


the outset It does however hint at some 
things, which a fashionable and aristo- 
cratic novelist would hardly be expected 
o hav thought about, still less to speak 

of treely in any tone but condemnation. 
‘wo of the principal characters are, the 

1 (hartist, the other an assocration- 

s whether a st le of Fourier does 

lot a ear, though he edits a paper 

which ed a Phalanx ’ but he 

has got so far as to declare that he ** pre- 

ers ‘ on to gregal usness and 

‘that there no community in England 
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but omby¥ aggregation, unde r circumstances 
which make it rather a dissociating, than 
an uniting principle.’ He even sees the 
evils of the isolated household. 

into conversation 


Accidentally drawn 


with these two men Egremont, the hero 


of the tale, who is a younger son of a 
noble house, of a free and generous na- 
ture, and just commencing his career in 
Parliament, finds all at once *‘a change 
come o’er the color of his dream.”’ Le 
cultivates their acquaintance, to which he 
is drawn by a double attraction. 
the daughter of the Chartist, a beautiful 


spirit whose whole soul is bound up in 
the thought of restoring the old religion 
and the rights of the people, so that she 
seems an impersonation of the purest idea 
of cathedral worship and of universal hu- 
manity, takes captive the romantic and 
warm-hearted The 


character of the father of Sybil is indeed 


young politician. 


That of the other never 
Nor 
do the doctrines, which he is represented 
In fact the 
fine auroral glim- 


almost sublime. 


comes quite satisfactorily to light. 


as so busily propagating. 


book disappoints you ; 


merings, but followed by no sun-rise. 


The associationist hints, but never devel- 


ops his idea. ‘The great popular move- 


ment on which the pivots, brings 


nothing to pass but a few small combina- 


story 


tions for literature or pleasure among fac- 
tory operatives, a few mass meetings and 
riots, but develops no symptoms of crys- 
talization into any constructive and organ- 
The young member 


ized form. waxes 


eloquent in Parliament about the rights of 


the people, but gets no farther than 


‘** Young England,’’ which we suppose 
to be the result and crowning 
achievement of Mr. D’Israeli. 


And what is ‘‘ Young England?’ So 


after all 


learn, it is a 
rank, 
themselves to be of the pure blood of the 
all the evils of the 
and misery of the 


far as we can 


young men of who conceiving 


oldest nobility, charge 
times, all the poverty 
upon the influence of an up- 
They la- 


ment the revolutions which the last two 


multitudes 


start nobility of commerce. 


centuries have wrought in church and 


like Carlyle in his ‘* Past and 


look back to 


the good old times when England had its 


state ; and, 
Present,’’ they wistfully 


‘‘three thousand monasteries, and chan- 


tries and chapels, and great hospitals ; 
all of them fair buildings, many of them 
‘*the mo- 


their 


ot exquisite beauty ie when 


nastics were easy landlords, rents 


very low,”’ their protection and charity 
over all the poor, ** their revenue expend- 
ed among those whose labor had _pro- 
duced it;’’ when too the salety of the 


cottage found its best guarantee in the 


untouched supremacy of the throne, when 


monarchy was something more than a 


name, and government was that 


SYBIL, 


party of 


which}|and the 


Il ARB INGE Ry 


THE 


did really govern. They are constant in 


their complaints about the third power 
which has risen up between the throne 


and the people; the great money power, 


whose independ nce, whose power to hold 


the monarchy in check on the one hand, 


and the laboring classes poverty and 


degradation on the other, has been, ac- 


cording to them, the principal result of 


the boasted Revolution of 1688, a result 


only confirmed and carried farther out by 


all the subsequent Reform Bills. There 


is much in this, no doubt. They see the 


true meaning of liberty, or at least that it 


means something more than the liberty to 
starve, the liberty to produce by unabated 
toil, wealth which is all take n hy the few, 

and ‘‘not enriches them,”’ shirts whic h 
never clothe the laborer’s back, but lie 
piled up by thousands in warehouses, to 
serve the speculations of the great lords 
of commerce. In a word they regret the 
old political Feudalism, in view of the 
increase of this more terrible Commercial 
Feudalism. They think that kings that 
govern, and achureh respected, with a 
well fed and happy population, are better 
than political rights coupled with poverty. 

There is something in this so far as it 
goes. We do not fully understand all 
the catch words of this party, which re- 

eur so much in their books and speeches, 

such as * Dute h Finance,”’ ** Venetian 
Oligarchy,”’ ** mortgaging of the nation- 
al 2 wn a &c. But we supfose the 
amount of it is that Williain of 
Orange was calied over to take the 
throne, Englaud has been governed by 
traders, bankers, and stock-jobbers; that 
her prosperity has been sought in the 
blind multiplication of wealth by whatso- 
ever means, absorbing more and more of 
the living energy which ought to control 
and enjoy that wealth, into the condition 
of mere machines to produce it for the 
few; that the Turkey merchant, the 
West Indian planter, the Nabob of the 
East India Company, the loan monger 
after the revolution, and now the manu- 
facturer, have controlled the policy of the 
country in turn; that all public measures 
have been managed by an invisible minis- 
try of some dozen or twenty political ma- 
neuvrers behind the throne, usurping 
power alike from the throne and from the 
people, who may well be likened to the 
oligarchy which Napoleon overthrew in 
Venice : and that the expenses ot war 
and the national debt by which these 
money monarchs keep their power, has 
virtually mortgaged the whole industry 
of the population, diverting it from its 
legitimate end, which is their own sup- 
port, to these more abstract political pur- 
poses, to the payment of the interest of 
this vast debt. 

It is certainly encouraging that any 
portion of the younger aristocracy should 
so far have opened their eyes to the true 
state of things, and become ashamed of 
the empty, frivolous, selfish and absolute- 
ly vulgar life of the favored class. Such 
an attempt to revivify the spirit of old 
England, to inspire with loftier aims and 
a purer and broader sentiment of humani- 
ty the souls of the rising generation, is 
noble, and we can not doubt its sincerity. 
However just the satire which has been 
pointed at their affectations, at the ‘* white 
waistcoats,’’ and the ‘* dandy 


since 


novelist,’* 


unfledged politician oracularly | 


a A re ee ee 
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weighing and judging the administrators 
of the public weal; at their sentimental 
‘* Puseyism,”’ sighing for the cathedrals 
and monasteries of a by-gone age, and 
their visionary attempts to call back the 
Past; they are still a hopeful omen. to 
the minds of humanity. * Young Eng- 
land,’’ whether it be a fact or only an ab- 
straction, whether it be sincere or time- 
serving, is nevertheless a proof of the 
conviction which is growing upon all 
minds, that the present order of society 
has exhausted its good uses, and that the 
only question is whether it shall be Cha- 
os or Combined Order next. 

We hope the next wave from the lite- 
rary ocean will roll suil farther up the 
beach: and that the next new novel 
will not only preach the need of virtue 
and of charity among the powerful class- 
es, but also of action and of organiza- 
tion amongst all classes; of a combined 
movement and an attempt to realize a 
Combined Order; that the new Social 
Science and visions of the life of man 
when he shall have realized the Unity of 
Man, will open mines of untold wealth to 
the imagination of the novelist, the poet, 
and the painter. We have had the 
frightful consequences of political econo- 
my and Laissez faire powerfully unfolded 
by Carlyle. In the novel of D’'Israeli, 
there is not only evidence of an awake. 
ning virtue in a young and influential 
class, but glimpses of something like rad- 
ically constructive ideas, hints of an 
organization needed which shall be some- 
thing more than gregarious. In Eugene 
Sue, we have still more definite allu- 
sions to industrial association, while the 
plan of his last story is wholly inspired by 
the Phalansterian or Associative way of 
thinking. Polite literature is twice bless- 
ed when it takes this tone; it both gives 
and it receives. If it speaks so much 


more significantly to the earnest hearts of 


the people, it acquires more 
speak by that very effort. ‘The strong- 
est, most original, most imaginative, and 
most real novels of the day are those 
which have caught the inspiration of 
coming events, and are content to * let 
the dead past bury its dead.’’ What 
Inay we not hope of that poet or novelist 
whose high mission it shall be to e mbody 
in his fiction the future harmonies of at- 
—— Industry, of the Unitary Home, 

‘Integral Edueation, and of Industrial 
in place of war-like armies’ Surely until 
now Imaginative Genius has scarce ly had 
a theme, an object, or a hope, that was at 
all adequate to call out the slumbering 
energies of Genius. 
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